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reference  to  Mr.  Collins,  who  would  have  ing  for  nothing,  taking  no  interest  in  all 
the  yellow  flag.  shown,  that  never  since  he  had  been  con-  that  was  proposed  to  her,  though  always 

nected  with  the  firm  had  its  dealings  grateful  and  recognizant.  That  look  of 
bt  EDMUND  YATES.  gg  large,  and  apparently  so  safe,  hopeless,  helpless  sorrow  haunted  Hum- 

rnoi  Of  "  black  shbkp,”  ••  NOKODT’S  fOE-  As  to  Mr.  ColUns’s  connubial  confiden-  phrey  Statham’s  life  I  Could  it  never  bo 
*  iihK,”  ETC.,  ETC.  ces,  Humphrey  Statham,  if  he  had  been  banished  from  her  paleface?  Would  her 

_ CHAPTER  III. _ HUM-  aware  of  them,  would  have  said  ^es  never  brighten  again  with  joy? 

oTAxnAw  nnowa  TTviTAav  that  they  were  equally  ridiculous.  Per-  The  sorrowful  look  was  a  tribute  to  one 
‘  ‘  ‘  haps  it  was  true  that  he  did  not  care  so  who  had  cruelly  deceived  her,  who  had 

WJH.  AT  h  is  come  over  the  ruling  smrit  much  for  business,  was  not  so  constantly  merited  her  bitterest  hatred  for  the  man- 
of  the  offices  in  Change- Alley  ?  The  at  his  desk,  or  such  a  dead  hand  at  a  bar-  ner  in  which  he  had  treated  her.  A  word, 
partners  in  the  great  mercantile  houses,  gain  as  he  used  to  be ;  but  it  was  natural  probably,  would  disperse  those  clouds  of 
Etose  ship-broking  is  there  carried  on,  enough  that  he  should  begin  to  slack  off  grief ;  would  turn  her  from  a  weeping 
cannot  understand  it ;  and  the  men  in  the  a  little.  He  had  been  an  idle  dog  in  mourner  to  an  outraged  woman ;  would 
tall  fluffy  hats,  the  frock-coats,  and  the  his  early  days ;  but  ever  since  he  settled  show  her  how  terrible  was  her  present 
ihepherds’  plaid  trousers,  whom  no  one  down  in  the  City,  there  were  few  men  position ;  and  would  probably  render  her 
would  suspect  to  be  the  captains  of  who  had  worked  harder  than  he.  The  wildly  anxious  to  escape  from  it.  But  to 
merchant  vessels  fully  certificated,  long-  ten  thousand  pounds  originally  left  him  speak  that  word  to  Alice,  to  acquaint  her 
serviced,  and  ready  to  sail  on  any  nav-  by  his  father  he  had  more  than  trebled ;  with  John  Calverley’s  crime,  would  bo 
igable  water  in  the  world,  shrug  their  and  his  personal  disbursements  certain-  to  point  out  to  her  her  own  degradation, 
shoulders,  and  mutter  hoarsely  to  each  ly  did  not  amount  to  more  than  six  or  to  inflict  upon  her  the  sharpest  wounds 
other  in  the  luncheon-room  at  Lloyd’s,  seven  hundred  a  year.  MTiy  should  he  that  brutality  could  devise,  to  uproot  her 
that  “  something  must  be  up  with  Mr.  slave  away  every  moment  of  his  life  ?  faith  in  honesty  and  goodness,  and  to 

StjUham.”  The  clerk  who  gives  a  mar-  ^Vhy  should  he  be  at  the  beck  and  call  send  her  forth  cowering  before  the  world, 

itime  flavor  to  the  office  by  wearing  a  of  every  one  who  wanted  his  advice  !  The  man  who  could  do  this  would  prove 
pea-jacket,  and  who,  in  default  of  any  They  paid  him  for  it,  it  was  true  I  But  himself  Alice  Claxton’s  direct  enemy : 

poMible  boating  on  the  Thames  or  Ser-  he  wanted  something  else  besides  pay-  it  was  Humphrey  Statham’s  hope  to 

pentine,  is,  during  the  winter,  compelled  ment  now,  —  amongst  other  things,  a  take  rank  as  one  of  her  dearest  friends  ; 
to  give  vent  to  his  nautical  tendencies  certain  amount  of  leisure  for  day-dream-  and  in  this  hope  he  suffered  and  was  si- 
bjr  vocal  references  at  convivial  supper-  ing.  lent. 

parties  to  his  Lovely  Nan,  his  Polly  of  But  what  about  the  suggestion  thrown  One  of  her  dearest  friends  I  Nothing 
Portsmouth,  and  other  of  the  late  Mr.  out  by  the  young  gentleman  of  nautical  more  than  that  1  He  had  never  dared 
Dibdin’s  creations,  opines  that  there  is  tendency,  the  suggestion  involving  the  to  hope  that  he  should  be  any  thing  more 
a  young  woman  in  the  case,  and  that  his  idea  that  his  principal’s  absence  of  mind  to  her.  She  was  likely  to  remain  con- 
governor  has  “  got  smote.”  Another  of  was  referable  to  his  thoughts  beinw  oc-  stant  to  the  memory  of  him  whom  she 
Uie  clerks,  an  elderly  man  with  a  wood-  copied  with  a  young  woman  ?  Day-  believed  to  have  been  her  husband,  and 
en  leg  anti  a  melancholy  mind,  who  had  dreaming  was  surely  in  favor  of  the  nau-  no  one  who  had  her  welfare  at  heart 
more  than  once  failed  in  business  on  his  tical  young  gentleman’s  theory.  When  would  attempt  to  shake  her  in  that  con- 
own  account,  began  to  hint  in  a  mysteri-  Humphrey  Statham,  after  giving  strict  stancy.  With  the  exception  of  the  doc- 
008  manner  that  he  foresaw  bankruptcy  orders  that  he  was  not  to  be  disturbed,  tors,  indeed,  —  who  were  not  likely  to 
impending,  and  that  they  should  all  have  no  matter  who  might  want  him,  threw  trouble  themselves,  —  there  was  no  one 
to  look  out  for  new  situations  before  himself  back  in  his  chair,  and  indulged  capable  of  giving  her  the  information  so 
the  spring.  Mr.  Collins,  to  whom  all  the  in  a  long  revery,  his  thoughts  reverted,  fatal  to  her  peace  of  mind,  save  the  three 
quensts  addressed  themselves,  and  at  not  to  any  business-transactions  in  which  tried  friends  who  were  occupying  them- 
whom  all  the  indirect  hints  were  levelled,  he  might  have  been  engaged,  but  to  selves  in  watching  over  her.  Three  tried 
said  nothing :  he  even  refused  to  admit  the  day  when  he  first  went  to  Rose  friends  ?  Yes,  he  thought  he  might  say 
to  the  general  public  that  there  was  any  Cottage  in  the  assumed  character  of  a  that ;  for  this  F rench woman,  whom  he 
perceptible  difference  in  Mr.  Statham’s  charity-agent,  and  to  the  person  with  had  distrusted  at  first,  seemed  to  be  ful- 
manner.  Only  in  conjugal  confidence,  whom  he  had  the  interview  there,  —  to  filling  her  self-imposed  duty  with  strict- 
at  he  smoked  his  after-supper  pipe  in  the  Alice,  as  he  saw  her  then  for  the  first  ness  and  singleness  of  purpose.  Hum- 
neatly-fiirnished  parlor  of  his  residence  time,  with  the  look  of  interest  and  anx-  phrey  Statham  was  not  a  man  likely  to  ho 
in  Balaclava  Buildings  East,  Lower  iety  in  her  pale,  wistful  face,  with  the  imposed  upon  hy  specious  assurances,  un- 
Clapham  Road,  he  confessed  to  Mrs.  C.  tears  standing  in  her  large  hazel  eyes,  less  they  were  earned  out  by  correspond- 
that  the  chief  had  somehow  lost  his  rel-  How  elegant  and  graceful  were  all  her  ing  acts.  WTien  Martin  Gurwood  had 
iih  for  business,  and  that  he  did  not  think  movements  I  in  how  tender  and  woman-  made  him  acquainted  with  Madame  Du 
Mr.  8.  was  the  man  he  had  been.  like  a  manner,  regardless  of  her  own  Tertre’s  proposals,  he  had  agreed  to  their 

If  you  had  asked  Humphrey  Statham  trouble,  which,  though  not  absolutely  acceptance  only  as  a  temporary  measure, 
himself  if  there  were  any  real  foundation  pronounced,  she  felt  to  be  impending,  and  without  any  opinion  of  their  lasting 
forthese  whispered  hints  and  innuendoes,  she  svmpathized  with  him  in  the  pre-  qualities.  However,  since  Pauline’s  as- 
he  would  have  laughed  in  your  face,  sumed  object  of  his  mission,  and  prom-  sociation  with  the  Pollington  Terrace 
The  forebodings  of  uie  melancholy  man  ised  him  aid  1  Then  she  would  rise  household,  he  had  carefully  watched  her, 
as  to  there  being  a  decline  in  the  busi-  before  his  mind  as  he  had  seen  her  since,  and,  in  spite  as  it  were  of  himself,  found 

ness,  he  would  have  settled  at  once  by  a  chilled,  almost  numbed  with  sorrow,  car-  himself  compelled  to  give  her  credit  for 
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nnsolfish  devotion  to  Alice’s  cause.  What 
mi^ht  be  lier  motive,  what  the  guiding- 
string  of  her  conduct,  so  long  as  if  in¬ 
volved  no  danger  to  Alice,  wm  no  con¬ 
cern  of  his.  Humphrey  Statham  was 
too  much  a  man  of  the  world  to  ascribe 
it  entirely  to  the  sense  of  wishing  to  do 
her  duty,  or  the  gratification  of  an  ovei^ 
weening  affection  which  she  had  taken 
for  the  descTted  girl.  He  argued,  rather, 
that  she  herself  had  been  the  victim  of 
some  treachery  or  some  disappointment 
similar  to  that  unconsciously  suflered  by 
Alice,  anil  that  hence  arose  her  sympa¬ 
thy  for  Mrs.  Claxton,  which,  added  to  a 
dislike  of  the  world,  had  induced  her  to 
seek  for  the  position  of  Alice’s  compan¬ 
ion.  But  this  idea  Humphrey  Statnam 
kept  to  himself,  as  being  one  r.ather  like¬ 
ly  to  frighten  a  man  of  Martin  Gur- 
wood’s  simplicity,  and  to  render  him 
distrustful  ofthe  woman  who  was  really 
of  very  great  use  and  assistance  to  them. 

Marlin  Gurwooil  had  returned  to  Lul- 
lington ;  the  aflairs  of  his  parish,  as  he 
stated,  demanding  his  pres  nee.  Mrs. 
Calverley  had  demurred  to  his  going,  ob¬ 
jecting  to  being  left  alone.  Martin  had 
employed  a  curate  during  his  absence, 
she  said,  —  a  man  sufficiently  qualified  to 
attend  to  the  spiritual  wants  of  the  farm¬ 
ers  and  persons  of  that  kind,  of  whom 
the  p.arish  was  comjiosed.  But  Martin 
thought  otherwise.  He  had  tieen  away 
quite  loug  enougli,  — too  long,  he  argued, 
for  a  projier  discharge  of*  his  duties. 
There  might  have  been  many  occasions 
on  which  the  parishioners  who  knew  him 
well  would  have  come  to  him  for  assist¬ 
ance  ;  while  they  would  have  been  dif- 
fi  lent  in  appealing  in  the  same  way  to 
a  stranger.  His  mother  retorted,  th.at, 
although  he  had  not  chosen  to  give  her 
any  explicit  answer,  she  had  maile  him 
an  offer,  the  acceptance  of  which  would 
remove  him  from  Luliington,  and  then 
the  fanners  and  lalmrers  would  be  com¬ 
pelled  to  jiocket  their  pride,  —  if  it  could 
be  called  pride  in  such  persons,  —  and 
either  seek  aid  from  the  stranger  or  go 
without.  To  which  Martin  had  replied, 
that,  if  he  were  to  yield  up  his  living, 
his  successor,  from  the  mere  fact  of  his 
position,  would  not  lie  a  stranger,  but 
would  be  the  proper  person  to  apply  to. 
So  Jtlartin  Gurwood  had  gone  back  to 
Luliington,  leaving  his  mother  highly 
incensed  at  his  departure ;  and  his  friend, 
Ilumjihrev  Statham,  had  no  one  to  talk 
to  about  Xirs.  Claxton’s  beauty,  patience, 
and  forlorn  condition. 

It  was  on  that  account  that  Hum¬ 
phrey  chiefly  missed  Martin.  Tliere  was 
not  much  else  in  common  between  the 
two  men :  indeed,  they  had  been  ac¬ 
quainted  for  years  without  the  acquaint¬ 
ance  ripening  into  intimacy.  From  other 
persons  and  common  friends,  Martin 
Gurwood  had  heard  of  Statham’s  clev¬ 
erness  and  tact.  On  the  occasion  when 
he  wanted  a  friend  possessinj;  such  qual¬ 
ities,  he  had  sought  out  his  old  acquaint¬ 
ance.  and  found  that  rumor  had  not  lie- 
lieil  him.  On  his  part,  Statham  had  to 
silmire  Martin  Gurwood’s  simplicity  and 
earnestness  ;  and  having  the  Hendon 
mystery  to  deal  with,  and  a  certain  num- 
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her  of  complications  to  steer  through, 
the  alliance  between  them  was  close  and 
firm  ;  but  it  had  Alice  Claxton  and  her 
welfare  for  its  basis  and  its  mainspring, 
and  nothing  more.  Not  that  Humphrey 
Statham  wanted  any  thing  more:  he 
would  h  ive  liked  Martin  Gurwooil,  how¬ 
ever  the  connection  with  him  had  been 
brought  about ;  but,  associated  as  it  was 
with  Alice,  this  most  recent  friendship 
had  a  most  appreciable  value  in  his  eyes. 

Martin  was  gone,  and  there  was  no 
longer  any  one  to  whom  Humphrey 
Statham  could  indulge  in  confidential 
converse  ;  so  he  took  to  reveries  and  day¬ 
dreaming,  and  thus  gave  rise  to  all  the 
Olid  talk  and  spi‘Culation  about  him 
which  was  rife  in  the  City.  He  had  set¬ 
tled  with  Martin  before  he  left,  however, 
that  he  should  go  up,  for  a  time  at  least, 
twice  or  thrice  a  week,  perhaps,  to  Pol- 
lington  Terrace  to  see  how  Mrs.  Claxton 
was  getting  on,  and  write  fully  and  can¬ 
didly  to  Martin  his  impressions  of  what 
he  saw ;  and  for  a  time  nothing  could  be 
pleasanter  reading  to  one  interested  in 
the  success  of  the  new  establishment 
than  these  letters.  Alice  seemed  grad¬ 
ually  to  be  gaining  health  and  strength ; 
and,  if  it  could  not  be  said  that  her  spir¬ 
its  were  much  improved,  certainly  in 
that  way  she  had  suffered  no  relapse. 
Madame  Du  Tertre  had  come  out  infi¬ 
nitely  more  favorably  than  Humphrey 
had  expected  of  her.  She  was  unweary¬ 
ing  in  her  devotion  to  her  young  friend ; 
and  her  affectionate  surveillance  was  just 
exactly  what  was  wanted  to  a  young 
woman  in  Alice’s  position.  The  matter 
of  fending  off  neighborly  acquaintance, 
which  they  had  so  much  dreaded,  had 
hi'cn  admirably  managed  by  Madame 
Du  Tertre,  who  h  id  pleaded  her  young 
friend’s  recent  bereavement  and  ill- 
health  as  an  excuse  for  their  not  entering 
into  society ;  while  she  had  rendered  her¬ 
self  most  jwpular  by  the  courteous  way 
in  which  she  had  made  the  announce¬ 
ment,  by  her  kimhiess  to  the  children, 
and  her  xavoir  faire  in  general.  Martin 
Gurwood  read  all  this  with  as  great  a 
pleasure  as  Humphrey  Statham  wrote 
it.  All  things  taken  in  consideration, 
nothing  could  be  progressing  more  favor- 
.ably  than  the  establishment  in  Polling- 
ton  Terrace,  built  thoush  it  was,  as  both 
men  knew,  upon  a  quicksand,  and  lia¬ 
ble  to  be  ingulfed  at  any  moment. 

Tliese  visits  to  Pollington  Terrace 
were  the  holidays  in  Humphrey  Stat¬ 
ham’s  life,  —  the  days  to  be  marked  with 
a  white  stone,  to  be  dwelt  upon  both  in 
anticipation  and  recollection, — days  to 
be  made  much  of,  too,  and  not  to  be  care¬ 
lessly  enjoyed.  Humphrey  Statham,  | 
since  his  early  youth  a  prudent  man, ; 
was  not  inclined  to  be  prodigal  even  of' 
such  delights.  Immediately  after  M.ar-  ^ 
tin’s  departure  for  the  country,  he  hail ' 
been  a  P^tty  constant  visitor  at  Pol-  ’ 
lington  Terrace,  for  the  purpose,  of : 
course,  of  keeping  his  friend  properly 
posted  up  in  all  the  movements  of  its  ' 
denizens :  but  after  a  little  he  thought  j 
it  lietter  to  put  in  an  appearance  less 
fK'quently;  and  he  mortified  himself 
accordingly.  One  night,  after  a  ten  | 
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days’  interval,  Humphrey  thought  he 
should  be  justified  in  paying  his  respects 
to  the  lady,  and  providing  himself 
with  subject-matter  for  another  letter 
to-morrow.  Being,  as  has  been  said,  a 
man  of  worldly  wisdom,  it  was  his  habit 
to  dismiss  his  cab  at  the  end  of  the  ter¬ 
race,  and  proceed  on  foot  to  his  destina¬ 
tion.  hansom  cabs  liein^  looked  upon  by 
the  staid  neighborhood  as  skittish  ve¬ 
hicles,  generally  subversive  of  morals. 
When  Ilumphrey  reached  the  liouse,  he 
saw  upon  the  window-blind  the  unmis¬ 
takable  shadow  of  a  man’s  head.  Had 
Martin  Gurwooil  suddenly  returned  to 
town  ?  No :  as  the  thought  flashed 
across  his  mind,  the  head  turned,  show¬ 
ing  him  the  profile,  with  a  hook  nose 
and  a  flowing  beard,  with  neither  of 
whieh  could  the  vicar  of  Luliington  be 
accredited.  Ilumphrey  Statham  stopped 
short,  scarcely  daring  to  believe  his 
senses.  An  instant’s  reflection  con¬ 
vinced  him  of  his  folly.  What  rule 
was  there  forbidding  tliese  ladies  to 
receive  their  acquaintances  in  their 
own  house?  Who  was  he  to  be  sta> 
tied  at  the  unfamiliar  silhouette  on  a 
window-blind?  Why  should  such  a 
sight  cau.se  him  to  stop  suddenly  in  his 
walk,  and  set  his  heart  thumping  wildly 
beneath  his  waistcoat  ?  Martha,  the 
little  maid  -  of  -  all  -  work,  was,  at  all 
events,  not  influenced  by  any  thing  that 
had  occurred.  She  CTinned,  when  she 
saw  Mr.  Statham,  in  iier  usual  friendly 
manner,  and  intrialuced  him  into  the 
parlor  with  her  accustomed  briskness  of 
nearing. 

Mrs.  Claxton  was  there,  so  was 
Madame  Du  Tertre,  so  was  the  ori¬ 
ginal  of  the  silhouette  on  the  window- 
blind.  A  tall  man  this,  with  a  hooked 
nose,  and  a  blond,  silky  beard,  and  an 
easy,  pleasant  manner,  introihiced  as 
Madame  Du  Tertre’s  cousin,  Mr.  Hen- 
rich  Wetter.  A  deuced  sight  too  easy 
a  manner,  thought  Humphrey  Statham 
to  himself,  as  he  quietly  remarked  the 
way  in  whieh  the  new-comer  paid  to 
Alice  attentions,  with  which  no  fault 
could  be  found,  but  whieh  were  unmis¬ 
takably  annoying  to  the  looker  on ;  and 
to  that  looker-on  the  Ixdiavior  of  the 
strange  visitor  was  so  ineffably,  so  gall- 
ingly  patronizing  !  Mr.  Statham,  —  did 
he  catch  the  name  rightly  ?  Was  it  Mr. 
Humphrey  Statham,  of  Change  Alley? 
Oh,  of  course,  then,  he  was  well  known 
to  cveryboilv :  they  were  neighliors  in 
the  City  1  lie  was  very  pleased  to  make 
Mr.  Stathaiii’s  personal  acquaintance! 

“  Confound  his  patronizing  airs,” 
thought  Ilumphrey  Statham  to  himself. 
“Who  is  this  German  Jew,  —  he  is  a 
German  undoubtedly,  and  probably  a 
Jew,  —  that  he  should  vaunt  himself  in 
this  manner?  And  how  in  the  name 
of  Fortune  did  he  find  himself  in  this 
house  ?  Madame  Du  Tertre’s  cousin,  eh  I 
This  Wetter,  if  he  be,  as  he  probably  is, 
of  the  firm  of  Stutterheim  &  Wetter, 
ought  to  have  had  suflicient  respect  for 
his  family  to  have  prevented  his  cousin 
from  taking  the  position  occupied  by 
Madame  Du  Tertre.  Bah  I  what  non¬ 
sense  was  he  talking  now  ?  They  had 
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(11  reason  to  be  grateful  that  Matlame 
Du  Tertre  was  in  that  position  ;  and  she 
v)ts  just  the  woman  who  would  keep  her 
(jinily  in  i^noranfe  of  the  circumstances 
anJer  which  she  had  achieved  it.” 

Exactly  as  he  thought !  The  subse- 
nnent  conversation  snowed  him  how 
^ng  he  had  been.  It  turned  acci- 
denully  enough  upon  the  number  of 
fotti<rners  domesticated  in  England,  —  a 
country  where,  as  Mr.  Wetter  remarked, 
one  would  have  thought  they  would 
jiave  experienced  more  difficulty  in 
making  themselves  at  home  than  in 
iJmost  any  other. 

“  Not  that,”  he  said  pleasantly,  —  “  not 
that  I  have  any  reason  to  complain  ;  but 
]  am  now  a  naturalized  Englishman,  and 
all  my  hopes  and  wishes  —  mere  business 
hopes  and  wishes  :  alas,  Mrs.  Claxton,  I 
am  a  solitary  man,  and  have  no  other 
matters  of  interest  —  are  centred  in  this 
country.  It  was  here,  though  I  confess 
with  astonishment,  that  I  found  my 
cousin,  Madame  Du  Tertre,  a  perma¬ 
nent  resident.” 

*•  You  were  not  aware,  then.  Monsieur 
Welter,”  sahl  Statham,  fiiuling  himself 
addres.HMl,”  “that  your  cousin  was  in 
EngUnd  V  ” 

“F.imily  ditferences,  common  to  all 
nations,  had  unfortunately  separated  us, 
and  for  some  years  I  had  not  heard  of 
Pau —  P.dmyre’s  movements.” 

“You  can  easily  understand,  Mr. 
Statliain,”  said  P.iuline,  speaking  be¬ 
tween  her  set  teeth,  “  that,  as  my  cou¬ 
sin’s  soci-il  position  was  superior  to 
mine,  I  was  averse  to  bringing  myself 
under  his  notice.” 

“  We  will  s.ay  nothing  about  that,” 
Slid  Mr.  Wetter,  with  his  pleasant  smile. 
“I  think  Mr.  Sta’diani  will  agree  with 
me,  that  the  social  position  which  brings 
about  a  constant  intercourse  with  Mrs'. 
Claxton  is  one  which  any  member  of  our 
sex  would,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  Ik*  proudV” 
Humphrey  Statham  glanced  round 
the  circle  as  these  words  were  uttered. 
Alice  looked  uncomfortable :  Madame 
Du  Tertre  sav.ige  and  deh.'int;  Mr. 
Wetter  bland  and  selt-possessed.  Tliere 
was  silence  for  a  few  minutes.  Then  Pau¬ 
line  s.iid,  “  Y'ou  have  been  a  stranger  lor 
same  time,  Mr.  Statbam :  we  had  been 
wondering  what  had  become  of  you.” 

“I  am  delighted  to  think  that  the 
void  caused  l)y  my  absence  has  been  so 
agreeably  filled,”  said  IIum|)hrey  Stat- 
hatn,  with  a  how  towards  Mr.  Wetter. 
The  next  minute  he  cursed  his  folly  for 
having  made  the  speech,  seeing  by 
Wetter’s  look  that  he  had  thoroughly 
appreciated  its  origin. 

“The  regret  at  your  absence  indicat¬ 
ed  by  Madame  Du  Tertre  1  fully  share,” 
he  said  with  a  polite  smile.  “  It  is  my 
p«at  loss  that  I  have  not  met  you  be- 
lore  in  this  charming  society.  At  this 
dull  season  of  the  year,  when  every  one 
ii  out  of  town,  I  need  scarcely  say  what 
a  godsend  it  has  been  to  me  to  have 
l>een  permitted  to  pass  an  evening 
occasionally  with  two  such  ladies ;  and 
the  knowledge  that  I  might  have  had 
the  chance  of  an  introduction  to  Mr. 
Humphrey  Statham  would  have  been 


indeed  an  additional  inducement  to 
drag  me  from  my  dreary  solitude.” 

That  was  an  uncomfortable  evening 
for  all  persons  present.  Even  to  Alice, 
dull,  distrait,  and  occupied  with  her 
own  sorrow,  there  was  an  evident  incon¬ 
gruity  in  the  meeting  of  the  two  men. 
Pauline  was  furious,  partly  at  Wetter  s 
cool  treatment  of  her,  partly  at  the  idea 
that  Statham  had  cross-tjuestioned  her 
as  to  why  she  had  permitted  the  inti¬ 
macy  with  Wetter  to  arise.  Wetter 
himself  was  annoyed  at  Statham’s  pres¬ 
ence  on  the  scene;  while  Humphrey 
Statham  went  away  sorry  and  sick  at 
hciirt  at  all  he  hiul  seen  and  heard. 
The  old  stories  concerning  Wetter  float¬ 
ing  about  society  had  re.iched  his  ears ; 
and  (he  recollection  of  them  rushed  full 
upon  him  as  he  sat  in  the  cab  on  his  home¬ 
ward  drive.  “  How  had  this  man  man¬ 
aged  to  get  a  footing  in  Alice’s  house  ? 
A  footing  he  had  evidently  obtained, 
for  he  spoke  of  ffecjiient  visits  there, 
and  his  manner  was  that  of  an  habitue 
of  the  house.  He  was  introduced  as 
Madame  Du  Tertre’s  cousin  ;  but  if  that 
were  so,  that  fact,  instead  of  inspiring 
confidence  in  him,  was  simply  sufficient 
to  create  distrust  of  Madame  Du  Tertre. 
He  was  the  last  man  with  whom  any 
wom.an,  young  and  inexperienced,  more 
especially  any  woman  in  Alice  Claxton’s 
position,  should  be  brought  in  contact.” 

Mliat  w.is  bC'^t  to  be  done  ?  For  an 
answer  to  this  question,  Humphrey  Stat¬ 
ham  racked  his  brain  that  night.  In 
any  case,  he  must  write  a  full  account  of 
wh  it  he  had  seen,  and  of  the  inference 
he  had  drawn  therefrom,  to  Martin  Gur- 
wood.  Martin  may  not  be  able  to  give 
him  any  ailvice;  but  it  was  due  to  him 
to  let  him  know  wh.at  had  occurred. 
He,  in  his  simplicity,  may  see  nothing 
in  it;  but,  at  all  events,  he  must  never 
be  able  to  plead  that  he  was  unadvised 
and  unwarned.  So,  before  retiring  to 
his  rest  that  night,  Humphrey  Statham 
sat  down  and  wrote  to  his  friend  a  full 
account  of  his  visit,  with  a  candid  stiite- 
ment  of  the  fears  and  reflections  which 
the  presence  of  such  a  man  as  Mr.  Wet¬ 
ter  in  Alice  Claxton’s  household  had 
aroused  in  him. 

“  To  you,”  he  said,  —  “  to  you,  who 
have  nothing  in  your  life  to  repair,  all 
this  may  seem  very  strained ;  but  I,  who 
have  passe  par  Id,  and  have  failed  to  save 
one  whom  I  might  have  saved,  know 
what  a  sting  a  failure  may  come  to 
mean  for  all  the  days  of  a  man’s  life.” 

“  Nothing  in  my  life  to  repair  1  ” 
cried  Martin  Gurwood,  after  he  had 
read  the  letter,  claspintr  his  hands  above 
his  head.  “  Great  Heaven  I  if  there 
were  but  any  place  for  repentance,  any 
possibility  of  reparation  1  ” 


The  DaUy  News  asserts  that  that 
“  gentility  ”  to  which  Lonl  Salisbury 
casu.ally  alluded  in  his  admirable  speech 
at  Manchester  the  other  day  works  far 
more  mischief  in  English  society  than 
any  combination  of  strikes  or  rise  of 
food  to  famine-prices.  “  If  we  could  get 
any  trustworthy  statistics  on  such  a 
^  subject,  we  should  learn  how  many 


thousands  of  families  there  are  in  Lon¬ 
don  who  are  endeavoring  to  keep  up  a 
state  altogether  out  of  proportion  to 
their  means,  and  who  are  from  time  to 
time  plunged  into  the  deepest  distress 
by  some  unexpected  call  on  their  con¬ 
fined  resources.  This  disastrous  pre¬ 
tentiousness  does  not  stop  here.  It  pre¬ 
vails  in  other  regions.  The  son  of  the 
workman  must  be  a  shopkeejier;  the 
son  of  the  shopkeeper  must  be  a  mer¬ 
chant’s  clerk  ;  the  son  of  the  merchant’s 
clerk  must  be  educated  for  the  law  or 
medicine  or  the  Church :  and  they  must 
in  the  mean  time  assume  the  social  posi¬ 
tion  and  expenditure  necessary  to  the 
character,  and  incur  the  most  severe 
privations  for  the  sake  of  a  weak  and 
tbolish  pretence.  No  one,  of  course,  can 
desire  to  check  the  ambition  of  anient 
youth.  But  the  impulse  which  drives 
jieople  into  efforts  to  distinguish  them¬ 
selves  or  better  their  circumstances  is 
vastly  different  from  that  petty  hypoc¬ 
risy  which  loves  to  ‘  keep  up  appear¬ 
ances,’  and  ape  a  style  of  living  alto¬ 
gether  beyond  its  means.  That  is  one 
of  the  great  curses  of  our  time ;  and  it 
is  hard  to  see  how  it  is  to  be  remedied, 
e.xcept  by  a  growing  spirit  of  good  sense 
and  honesty  on  the  part  of  our  popula¬ 
tion  generally.  The  example  of  noble¬ 
men  sending  their  sons  into  commerce 
is  all  very  good  in  its  way  ;  but  it  can¬ 
not  be  expected  to  affect  the  conduct  of 
men  who  consider  a  clerkship  and  eighty 
pounds  a  year  as  more  ‘  genteel  ’  than  a 
carpenter’s  bench  and  three  pounds  a 
week  ;  or  of  women,  who,  administering 
an  income  of  two  hundred  a  year,  would 
think  themselves  degraded  if  they  as- 
sisti'd  in  the  cooking,  and  studied  the 
small  economies  of  the  kitchen.  If  we 
had  a  little  less  ‘  gentility  ’  and  a  trifle 
more  thrifty,  prudent,  and  plain  onler- 
ing  of  limited  means,  our  social  life  in 
England  would  be  a  gooii  deal  more 
comfortable  and  praisworthy  than  it  is.” 

When  barrel-organs,  the  usual  ac¬ 
companiment  of  the  magie-lantem,  came 
into  use,  a  native  of  the  province  of 
Tende  w^as  one  of  the  first  who  travelled 
alxiiit  Europe  with  this  instrument.  In 
his  peregrinations  he  collected  money 
enough  to  enable  him  to  purchase  from 
the  King  of  Sardinia  the  title  of  Count 
of  the  country  where  he  was  born  ;  lor 
which  probably  in  a  time  of  war  he  did 
not  pay  above  a  thousand  guineas. 
Wi  h  the  remainder  of  his  money,  he 
purchased  an  estate  suitable  to  his  rank, 
and  settled  himself  peaceably  for  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  his  days  in  his  mansion.  In 
the  entrance-hall  of  bis  dwelling  he 
hung  up  his  magic-Iantem,  and  his  organ 
facing  the  door,  there  to  be  carefully 
preserved  till  they  mouldered  to  dust; 
and  he  ordered,  by  his  will,  that  any  one 
of  his  descendants  who  should  cause 
them  to  be  removed  should  forfeit  his 
inheritance,  and  his  patrimony  revert  to 
the  next  heir,  or,  in  failure  of  a  successor, 
to  the  hospital  of  Tende.  The  organ 
and  lantern  are  still  carefully  preserved. 
If  all  the  other  organs  were  only  as 
carefully  preserved  1 
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FROM  AN  INDIAN  VERANDA. 

People  who  have  never  been  in  India  are  wont  to  take 
an  exi«f;gerated  view  of  the  disagreeables  attendant  upon 
an  enforced  confinement  to  the  house  during  the  daytime, 
such  as  most  Anglo-Indians  must  endure  in  a  climate  where 
there  is  little  pleasure,  and  some  risk,  in  exposure  to  the  sun 
from  nine,  A.M.,  to  four,  p.m.  They  forget,  or  are  ignorant 
of  the  fact,  that  Indian  bungalows  are  built  on  a  very  dif- 
fertmt  pattern  from  that  of  English  houses ;  that,  in  fact, 
lolly  rooms  and  wide  verandas  render  the  irksomeness  of 
confinement  tolerable,  if,  indeed,  not  actually  agreeable,  to 
tho^e  who  have  no  dislike  for  a  sedentary  life,  or  the  occu¬ 
pations  and  amusements  consequent  upon  such  a  state  of 
existence.  For  many  Anglo-Indians,  indeed,  the  veranda 
serves  the  purposes  of  drawing-room,  study,  smoking-room, 
and  place  of  exercise ;  and  if,  as  is  the  case  at  Bangalore  — 
two  hundred  miles  from  Madras  —  it  is  commonly  fes¬ 
tooned  with  creepers  of  various  kinds,  it  is  no  bad  coigne  of 
vantage  from  which  to  observe,  in  a  lazy  way,  the  habits 
of  many  birds,  beasts,  and  insects  one  might  scarcely  notice 
in  places  less  suited  to  meditation  than  is  a  shady  veranda, 
with  its  easy-chairs,  and  those  Cocanada  cigars,  that  seem 
always  a  part  and  parcel  of  the  locality. 

Let  the  reader,  by  some  slight  stretch  of  his  imaginat'on, 
take  a  long-armed  chair,  elevate  his  feet  to  a  level  with  his 
head,  light  a  cigar,  and  look  blankly  forth  at  the  masses  of 
blossoms  and  green  leaves  shutting  out  the  glare  of  the 
morning-sun ;  or  perhaps  out  through  the  arch  of  foliage 
into  the  gardens,  where  Indian  and  English  flowers  are 
rowing  side  by  side,  and  where  the  malys,  or  native  gar- 
eners,  are  affecting  to  work,  while  squatting  on  their  hams, 
and  holding  earnest  conversation  with  each  other.  If  the 
reader  has  any  taste  for  natural  history,  his  gaze  will  not 
long  be  a  blank  one.  Hark  I  there  is  a  chirp  and  a  rustle 
in  the  leaves  of  the  sky-blue  convolvulus  close  at  hand ; 
and  looking  up,  lo  I  a  charming  little  mite  of  a  honeybird, 
in  his  gay  nuptial  plumage  of  metallic  black  and  green 
coat  and  bright  bun  waistcoat  I  Poised  in  air,  on  quiver¬ 
ing  wings,  we  watch  him  thrust  his  slender  bill  into  each 
blossom,  chirping  to  his  wife  meanwhile,  who  is  engaged 
with  maternal  cares  in  a  marvellous  nest,  swinging  from  a 
twig  of  the  passion-flower  creeper,  that  covers  the  arch 
above  mentioned.  Mrs.  Honeybird  is  an  architect  of  taste : 
the  bouse,  aliout  the  size  of  a  large  orange,  is  beautifully 
built  of  scraps  of  paper,  dried  leaves,  wool,  and  feathers,  so 
curiously  woven  together,  that  unless  closely  examined,  it 
would  be  hard  to  say  what  was  its  material.  It  is  fastened 
to  the  twig  from  which  it  depends  by  a  cunning  splice  tied 
with  fibre  :  and  over  the  entrance  to  the  nest,  Mrs.  Honey¬ 
bird  has  erected  a  kind  of  little  porch,  sticking  out  at  right- 
angles  from  the  main  structure,  that  seems  intended  to 
serve  the  purpose  of  a  sunshade  for  the  occupant  when  sit¬ 
ting  on  her  eggs ;  and  having  her  tiny  little  head  thrust 
outside,  perhaps  for  want  of  room  inside,  or  for  some  rea¬ 
sons  best  known  to  herself.  Her  mate  is  the  most  devoted 
of  husbands.  He  is  constantly  fluttering  round  his  tiny 
wife,  inquiring,  doubtless,  how  she  is  getting  on  with  her 
troubles;  or  sits  on  an  adjacent  spray,  singing  a  shrill  but 
not  unpleasant  little  tune  for  her  amusement.  By  and  by, 
as  we  daily  watch  the  happy  pair  from  the  , veranda,  we 
see  the  increasing  cares  of  a  family  come  upon  the  couple, 
when  the  parent-birds  will  search  the  flowers  with  intense 
eagerness,  and  carry  their  honeyed  treasures  incessantly  to 
the  young  honeybirds,  who,  it  must  be  confessed,  are  dread¬ 
fully  voracious  for  their  size,  —  little  Olivers,  ever  chirping 
“  for  more.” 

But  who  is  this  grave  and  reverend  signior  that  now 
drops,  as  it  were,  from  the  clouds,  on  to  the  carriage-drive 
beneath  us,  and  noiselessly  takes  stock  of  our  occupation, 
with  an  eye  that  gleams  like  a  diamond,  and  that  is  brim¬ 
ful  of  cunning  and  suspicion  ?  This  is  the  Indian  crow,  — 
Corvus  splendent,  the  naturalists  call  him,  —  but  more  of  a 
jackdaw  than  a  crow,  to  judge  from  his  size,  and  the  gray¬ 
ish  tint  of  his  head  and  neck.  An  artful  rogue  is  Corvus ; 
and,  though  ho  affects  to  be  thinking  of  nothing  particular,  j 


it  is  easy  to  see  that  he  has  marked  a  piece  of  bread  that 
has  fallen  upon  the  veranda  floor  as  his  own ;  the  onlr 
question  is,  how  to  annex  it?  We  raise  a  hand  to  remove 
the  cigar  from  the  mouth,  and  Corvus  of  the  guilty  coj. 
science  hops  a  couple  of  feet  into  the  air.  The  cigar  is  re¬ 
turned  again,  and  Corvus  exhibits  his  renewed  confidence 
by  hopping  on  to  the  lowest  step.  We  take  up  a  book,  and 
pretend  to  reatl ;  but  this  movement  Corvus  regards  with 
especial  distrust.  He  stretches  out  his  neck,  and  with 
gleaming  eye  reconnoitres  the  situation  from  every  possible 
int  of  corvine  view.  He  observes  that  there  is  no  pellet- 
w  about,  no  handy  missile  with  which  he  can  be  as¬ 
sailed,  and  hops  up  another  step ;  but  here  a  movement  of 
the  book  is  full  of  dreadful  significance  for  him,  and  he 
hops  down  again.  We  try  another  stratagem,  and  pretend 
to  be  asleep.  Again  Corvus  interprets  our  motives,  and 
hops  away  a  foot  or  two,  in  contempt  of  our  diplomacy; 
but  by  and  by,  apparently  struck  with  the  excellence  of  our 
acting,  determines  to  put  it  to  the  proof,  and  emits  a  loud 
caw,  sufficient  to  awaken  the  whole  house.  Though  much 
inclined  to  laugh  aloud,  we  move  not,  —  not  even  an  eye¬ 
lid  ;  and  Corvus  soon  begins  to  think  we  are  perhaps,  after 
all,  not  so  bad  as  we  look.  We  hear  him  hopping  up  the 
steps  very  cautiously,  until  at  last  his  claws  resound  on  the 
polished  matting,  when,  starting  up,  we  launch  the  book  — 
a  Hindustani  one  —  at  the  intruder,  but  without  efiect 
Corvus  shrieks  out  his  alarm  in  a  high  treble  caw,  it  is  true, 
and  flies  off  to  a  neighboring  Casuarina  tree  to  caw  in  the 
bass  clef  his  indignation  at  our  treachery  for  perhaps  the 
next  half-hour  or  so;  but  he  is  bodily  uninjured,  and  we 
gain  nothing  but  the  vexation  of  his  incessant  croakings 
for  our  trouble  in  attempting  to  circumvent  him,  the 
rogue. 

Now  two  pair  of  Indian  robins  fly  into  the  veranda,  and 
boldly  light  on  the  matting,  the  cocks  twittering  defiance  at 
each  other,  while  their  wives  perch  alofl  on  the  rafters, 
apparently  opting  on  their  respective  husbands  to  the  con¬ 
flict.  Probably  all  these  robins  have  been  living  as  neigh¬ 
bors  for  some  time,  past  in  harmony ;  but  as  one  of  the 
wives  is  clearly  a  flirt,  to  judge  from  her  brisk  and  lively 
actions  upon  the  ratler,  it  is  likely  that  she  attracted  her 
friend’s  lord  and  master  more  than  was  deemed  proper  by 
that  lady;  at  least,  so  we  judge  the  causes  leading  to  the 
combat  about  to  take  place.  The  pugnacious  cocks  look 
very  ridiculous,  hopping  by  turns  furiously  towards  one  an¬ 
other,  but  beating  a  retreat  before  coming  to  actual  blows. 
Unlike  the  English  robin,  they  have  their  red  feathers  un¬ 
der  the  tail  instead  of  on  the  breast ;  and  these  tails  they 
elevate  constantly,  with  an  absurd  affectation  of  conse¬ 
quence  and  dignity.  At  last,  and  urged  on  by  the  impatient 
twitterings  of  their  ladies  up  above,  they  are  on  the  point 
of  a  real  fight,  when  a  rose-colored  starling  flies  noisily  into 
the  veranda,  and  scares  the  whole  party  away  to  settle  their 
differences  elsewhere.  The  new-comer  is  one  of  a  pair  that 
builds  year  after  year  on  a  beam  supporting  the  veranda¬ 
ceiling  ;  and  she  is  now  busy  making  her  nest,  in  which 
labor  of  love  the  cock-bird  aids  her  assiduously.  There  is 
another  nest  close  to  hers,  —  a  huge  bundle  of  all  kinds  of 
rubbish,  and  as  large  as  a  hat,  in  which  a  pair  of  squirrels 
have  lately  brought  up  an  interesting  family,  much  to  the 
indignation  of  the  tailor,  or  dirzee,  working  cross-legged  in 
the  veranda,  who  has  lost  many  a  roll  of  thread  and  use¬ 
ful  shred  or  patch,  that  have  gone  to  form  the  comfortable 
lining  of  the  squirrels’  house.  There,  indeed,  is  the  mamma- 
squirrel  carrying  one  of  her  babies  in  her  mouth ;  and  it  is 
astonishing  to  observe  how  ea.sily  she  runs  up  the  creepers 
and  along  the  beam  with  such  a  weight,  —  for  the  little  one 
is  fully  furred,  and  quite  half  the  size  of  its  mother.  It  is 
the  pickle  of  the  family,  and  forever  falling  down  from  the 
beam  to  the  ground,  without  apparent  injury  to  itself.  It 
must  be  a  sore  trouble  to  its  mother,  however,  who,  after 
every  tumble,  is  compelled  to  carry  it  up  again  in  a  mouth 
too  small  for  adaptation  to  that  purpose. 

A  large  catei^illar  now  falls  from  one  of  the  topmost 
branches  of  the  jasmine,  and  is  immediately  pounced  upon 
by  a  wren  with  a  long,  wavering  tail,  and  a  body  so  small 
as  to  render  it  an  interesting  speculation  how  the  cater- 
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nillar  is  to  be  disposed  of  therein.  But  the  bird  —  about 
the  size  of  an  English  wren  —  is  quite  equal  to  the  occa- 
(ion:  with  a  few  keen  strokes  of  her  long  sharp  bill,  she 
hills  the  victim,  and  then,  with  a  dexterous  twist  of  the 
hodr,  arranges  it  so  that  the  head  enters  her  mouth  in  a 
nertectly  straight  line  with  the  tail ;  one  or  two  gulps  fol- 
and  the  business  is  done :  caterpillar  disappears  into 
t  vault,  wherein  he  certainly  would  not  have  room  to  turn 
if  alive;  and  Jenny  Wren,  with  a  hoarse  “  Tweet,  tweet  I  ” 
of  satisfaction,  flies  up  into  the  creeper  again,  to  search  for 
mote  poochees,  or  insects,  and  will  swallow  them  as  easily 
when  found.  Meanwhile,  sparrows  in  numbers  have  been 
keeping  up  an  incessant  chattering,  flying  into  the  rooms, 
mid  sadly  dirtying  the  knick-knacks  scattered  about  there¬ 
in.  Sparrows  are  the  pest  of  Indian  bungalows ;  and  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  get  rid  of  them,  supposing  the  little 
torments  to  take  a  fancy  to  any  particular  house.  In  many 
Indian  bungalows,  the  ceiling  is  covered  with  a  coarse  cloth 
that  is  whitewashed,  and  between  this  and  the  rafters  the 
sparrows  delight  to  build,  as  also  to  squabble  and  fight  after 
the  manner  of  sparrows  during  the  pairing  season.  They 
readily  eat  holes  in  this  cloth  —  which  is  commonly  half 
rotten  with  age  and  whitewash  —  with  their  sharp,  stout 
bills;  and,  once  they  get  inside,  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
get  them  out  again.  We  have  many  a  time  proclaimed  a 
Jo/tue  against  sparrows,  and  shot  them  by  dozens :  we  have 
also  poisoned  them  in  numbers ;  but  all  in  vain  1  No  sooner 
is  one  colony  destroyed  than  another  takes  its  place ;  so 
that  at  last  the  unhappy  householder  has  to  be  content  to 
endure  a  nuisance  that  it  is  idle  to  attempt  to  put  an  end 
to  with  either  gunpowder  or  strychnine.  Talking  of  this 
poison,  reminds  one  of  rats  ;  and  see  1  there  is  a  fine  fat 
field-rat  sneaking  out  of  the  thick  arch  of  passion-flower  at 
the  entrance  to  the  garden,  bent,  no  doubt,  upon  a  dish  of 
early  peas,  that  we  are  raising  at  no  little  trouble  and  ex¬ 
pense.  Would  that  we  had  a  gun  at  baud  1  He  is  twenty 
feet  away  from  his  hole  now,  and  an  easy  shot.  Ha  1  what’s 
that  ?  A  hawk ;  and  what  a  swoop  too  1  Although  sud¬ 
denly  made,  the  rat  has  avoided  the  first  onslaught  of  the 
hawk,  which  is  a  fine  Byree  falcon,  by  standing  on  its  hind¬ 
legs,  and  boldly  showing  fight ;  but  the  latter  is  disposed  to 
carry  out  the  combat  to  its  bitter  end,  and,  alighting,  hops 
over  and  over  the  rat,  in  vain  seeking  to  dig  its  claws  into 
him.  At  first,  the  rat  has  the  best  of  it,  plucking  out 
feathers  from  the  falcon’s  thighs  at  each  attack ;  but  in  a 
few  moments  he  becomes  evidently  bothered  by  the  persist¬ 
ence  of  his  enemy,  as  well  as  the  heavy  strokes  of  his 
wings,  and  seeks  to  make  a  desperate  rush  to  his  retreat 
amonj  the  passion-flowers.  A  fatal  error  1  The  triumphant 
falcon  seizes  the  opportunity,  and  the  rat  too,  and  bears 
Whiskerandos,  struggling  and  squeaking,  away  to  his  din¬ 
ing-room,  which  is  on  the  top  of  a  huge  rock  half  a  mile 
away.  This  little  incident  has  brought  a  numl)€r  of  birds 
about  the  house,  who  are  in  mortal  terror  of  their  enemy, 
the  falcon.  A  flock  of  green  paroquets  rush  shrieking  from 
the  depths  of  a  thick  pomegranate-bush,  where  they  have 
doubtless  been  stealing  the  fruit ;  and  a  brace  of  ringdoves 
fly  boldly  into  the  creepers,  preferring  our  society  to  that 
of  the  common  enemy.  A  number  of  tame  pigeons  —  as 
bold  and  familiar  as  the  sparrows  —  sweep  through  the  ve¬ 
randa  with  a  rush  of  many  wings;  and  it  is  some  little 
time  before  animated  nature,  as  seen  from  our  veranda, 
returns  to  its  normal  state  of  tranquillity  again. 

Flop  1  we  start  to  see  a  large  lizard  on  the  mat,  and 
minus  an  inch  or  two  of  his  tail,  which  has  broken  off  in  the 
creature’s  tumble  from  the  rafters  overhead.  The  severed 
tail  wriggles  about  as  if  endued  with  distinct  life ;  while 
the  late  proprietor  of  the  phenomenon  sneaks  away  some¬ 
what  sluggishly,  and  as  if  partly  stunned  by  his  tumble. 
There  are  several  more  of  his  kind  hunting  flies  and  insects 
in  general  about  the  pillars  and  posts,  noticeably  among 
them  a  handsome  little  fellow,  having  a  lithe  body  like  a 
snake,  a  forked  tongue,  and  two  stress  of  yellow  down  the 
sides  of  his  olive-green  coat.  The  natives  say  that  this  liz- 
»rd  is  poisonous,  —  so  much  so,  that  its  bite  is  death  within 
the  hour;  but,  in  point  of  fact,  it  is  innocuous,  having 
neither  poison  nor  fangs  wherewith  to  inflict  an  injury. 


Not  so  an  uglier  customer  introduced  to  us  now  by  the  gar¬ 
dener,  who  carries  him  dangling  across  a  long  stick.  'This 
is  a  young  cobra  the  m(Uy  has  just  killed  in  a  large  bed  of 
petunias,  and  is  recognized  as  one  of  a  family  that  has  for 
some  time  past  taken  up  its  abode  in  the  stonework  of  the 
garden  well.  The  paterfaniilias  has  been  several  times 
seen  on  his  travels  between  our  garden  and  another  a  few 
hundred  yards  distant,  and  is  described  as  a  large  serpent 
nine  or  ten  feet  long.  A  late  gardener,  whom  we  dismissed 
in  consequence  of  his  feast  and  fast  days  numbering  one- 
third  of  all  contained  in  the  year,  might  have  killed  this 
reptile  many  times,  but  would  not  avail  himself  of  bis  oppor¬ 
tunities  from  superstitious  motives,  —  it  being  a  part  of  his 
religious  belief,  that  the  serpent-family  in  the  well  were  in 
some  way  related  to  him ;  but  in  what  degree  of  cousinship 
he  could  not  precisely  explain.  But  he  used  to  describe 
his  meetings  with  the  cobra  as  exceedingly  auspicious 
events.  According  to  his  account,  the  snake  knew  his  biped 
cousin  right  well,  and  would  acknowledge  the  profound 
salaams  with  which  he  was  greeted  with  a  graceful  motion 
of  neck  and  head.  The  cobra  would  not  move  out  of  the 
path  for  the  man,  however ;  and  as,  in  a  meeting  of  this  de¬ 
scription,  some  one  must  go  to  the  wall,  the  cobra’s  cousin 
was  that  person. 

A  large  buffalo  next  claims  our  attention  by  forcing  his 
way  into  the  garden,  where  he  begins  to  browse  on  our 
choice  shrubs  and  flowers.  The  tailor  sees  him,  and,  spring¬ 
ing  with  unusual  activity  to  his  feet,  runs  at  the  animal  wi^ 
his  best  speed.  So  do  all  the  other  servants  about  the 
house ;  while  we  enjoy  at  our  ease  a  buffalo-hunt,  in  which 
the  animal  canters  ponderously  about  the  compound,  pur¬ 
sued  by  butler,  cook,  tailor,  groom,  and  even  lady’s- 
maid.  Why  all  this  zeal  in  our  service  ?  Because,  when 
the  buffalo  is  caught  and  tied  up,  our  zealous  domestics 
will  not  let  him  go  again  until  the  brute’s  owner  pays  them 
four  annas,  or  sixpence  :  and  pay  it  he  will ;  for  he  knows 
that,  should  we  prosecute  him  in  the  police-court  for  tres- 
ass  and  damage,  we  should  get  a  much  larger  sum  out  of 
im,  —  five,  or  perhaps  ten,  rupees  /  What  becomes  of  the 
four  annas,  the  servants  best  know.  It  is  probably  divided 
among  the  lot,  and  considered  a  handsome  douceur  for  their 
pains  in  keeping  “  master’s  ”  garden  free  from  all  bovine  in¬ 
truders.  Excited  spectators  of  the  hunt  have  been  our 
monkeys,  Jacko  and  Judy,  who  have  watched  all  its  details 
with  breathless  eagerness,  jumping  up  and  down  on  their 
box,  and  grunting  their  approval  or  disapproval  with  each 
actor’s  performances.  Their  characters  are  distinct.  Judy 
is  a  sweet-tempered  little  thing,  and  a  favorite  with  every 
one ;  but  Jacko  is  a  ferocious  brute,  without  a  friend  in  the 
world,  except  his  wife,  —  whom,  by  the  way,  he  most  cruelly 
ill-treats.  He  is  a  truculent  rogue ;  and  if  a  native  —  even 
he  who  .feeds  him — should  venture  within  the  reach  of 
his  chain,  Jacko  makes  him  pay  dearly  for  his  temerity  by 
seizing  any  available  portion  of  his  person,  and  taking 
a  bite  out  of  it.  Dogs,  too,  he  abhors ;  and,  when  attacki  d 
by  one.  Master  Jacko  takes  his  chain  in  one  hand,  and  with 
the  other  climbs  his  post  until  beyond  the  reach  of  danger, 
when,  erecting  all  his  fur,  and  causing  himself  to  appear 
twice  his  natural  size,  he  jabbers  defiance  at  the  enemy, 
making  hideous  grimaces  at  him  also.  Should  the  dog’s  at¬ 
tention  be  distracted  for  a  moment,  Jacko  is  down  the  pole 
like  greased  lightning,  and  up  again  with  a  like  speed,  but 
not  ^fore  he  has  extracted  a  handful  of  hair  from  some 
tender  part  of  the  dog,  who,  on  his  part,  looks  absurdly  an¬ 
gry  and  foolish  under  the  treachery  to  which  he  is  thus 
subjected.  In  vain  poor  Judy  tries  to  soften  her  lord’s 
vile  temper  by  fleain^  his  coat  with  the  greatest  assiduity. 
Even  in  such  blissful  moments  as  these,  some  villanous 
thought  will  cross  Jacko’s  mind,  when,  with  furious  and 
guttural  grunts,  he  will  rush  open-mouthed  upon  the  part¬ 
ner  of  his  joys  and  sorrows,  —  an  assault  that  will  provoke 
piteous  squeaks  from  the  lady  thus  chastised,  and  a  thrash 
ing  for  M^ter  Jacko  from  his  master. 

About  this  time  we  no^e  that  the  wall  of  the  compound  is 
ornamented  by  two  large  white  vultures,  or  scavenger-birds, 
facetiously  called  the  “  Indian  turkey.”  The  pair  are  kiss¬ 
ing  with  apparently  great  affection,  —  a  practice  to  which 
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they  are  much  given.  But  what  loathsome  caresses  must 
he  theirs  I  It  is  as  if  nature  had  indulged  in  a  sly  jest  at 
the  bird's  expense  by  instilling  a  love  of  osculation  in  its 
foul,  ugly  person.  Tradition  has  it,  that  upon  a  certain 
occasion  two  young  officers  newly  arrived  in  India,  and  on 
their  way  to  join  their  regiment  “  up-country,”  mistook 
these  birds  for  some  species  of  edible  fowl,  and,  having  shot 
a  number,  dined  upon  them  with  a  tolerable  appetite  ;  but 
then  a  “  griff”  will  eat  any  thing  I  Their  repentance  and 
disgust  may  be  more  readily  imagined  than  described  when 
they  came  to  learn  the  habits  and  name  of  the  “  game  ” 
t!iey  had  fed  upon  so  unwisely. 

But  we  have  probably  finished  the  couple  of  cheroots  we 
have  been  smoking  after  our  tiffin  by  this  time ;  and  al¬ 
though,  if  we  cared  to  stop  longer,  we  should  obtain  con- 
tem^Mative  amusement  ad  libitum,  in  regarding  animated 
nature  about  us,  other  matters  require  our  attention  :  and  so 
for  the  present  we  must  leave  our  veranda  and  its  natural 
history. 


A  PIECE  OF  DECEPTION. 

BY  AN  EX-DETECTIVE. 

I. 

Many  years  ago,  Alexandria  was  a  refuge  for  half  the 
runaway  swindlers,  robbers,  and  assassins  of  Euro])e.  It 
was,  in  fact  (the  viceroy  will  pardon  the  strength  of  the  ex¬ 
pression),  the  sink  of  all  the  rascality  of  the  Eastern  and 
VVestern  Worlds. 

Among  the  rogues  and  eserres  who  made  Egypt  the  land 
of  their  adoption,  two  scoundrels  especially  attracted  my 
attraction.  These  persons  (the  one  of  Prussian,  the  other 
of  French  extraction)  were  both  gentlemen  in  appeari.nce 
and  conversation,  —  chevaliers  d' Industrie  by  trade.  The 
former,  Jan)es  Vauler,  was  a  converted  Prussian  Jew  ;  the 
latter,  M.  Ernest,  had  lived  several  years  in  Paris,  and 
claimed  French  protection.  What  the  prefect  of  police  in 
Paris  thought  ot  these  two  worthy  men  I  never  heard  ;  but 
I  strongly  suspect  that  a  change  of  climate  had  become 
necessary  for  their  health.  It  soon  became  certain  to  me 
that  they  had  taken  high  degree  s  in  the  blackleg  schools  of 
Paris,  Berlin,  and  V'ienna.  Vauler  was  a  pink-and-white 
man,  with  glossy,  black,  scented  whiskers,  and  large  dark  eyes 
full  of  a  smiling  and  false  frankness  :  Ernest,  a  sallow  little 
man,  had  a  keen,  sharp  glance,  and  a  smart,  alert,  business¬ 
like  manner.  They  were  both  great  talkers,  and  sang  in  a 
fervid,  semi-operatic  way. 

Tliey  arrived  from  Paris  via  Marseilles.  The  first  glitter 
of  their  diamond  rings  secured  them  credit,  and  produced  a 
general  impression,  that  commercial  magnates  ot  enormous 
wealth  and  immaculate  honesty  had  arrived  to  give  a  new 
im|>etus  to  the  trade  of  Alexandria.  They,  Arradis  ambo, 
got  invited  to  one  or  two  places,  their  shallow  accomplish¬ 
ments,  and  the  fluency  with  which  they  spoke  French  and 
Italian,  soon  making  them  the  talk  of  all  the  marriageable 
young  ladies  in  the  town  ;  and  many  a  cap  was  set  at  them. 
In  a  month,  M.  Vaider  was  courting  at  the  same  time  at 
least  half  a  dozen  of  the  daughters  of  the  richest  merchants 
of  the  place.  The  rascals  were  daring  in  their  plans.  The 
8  nail  sum  they  had  with  them  they  deposited  for  a  few  days, 
hy  turns,  in  every  bank  ot  Alexandria.  So  on  the  stage  a 
few  “  supers  ”  march  round  and  round,  and  appear  and  re- 
mipear,  and  pass  for  a  large  and  almost  innumerable  army. 
They  began  oy  a  few  real  purchases,  which  they  paid  for 
in  ready  cash,  in  order  to  spread  a  belief  that  all  their 
transactions  were  to  be  bona  fide  and  prompt.  Five  or  six 
confederates,  several  ot  whom  resided  in  Paris,  sent  them 
constantly  very  large  orders  never  to  be  executed,  and  sham 
notes  tor  payment  drawn  on  other  confederates.  Thej  then 
received  from  Marseilles  with  much  solemnity  several  boxes 
of  old  iron,  which  they  pretended  to  be  specie,  and  on  which 
they  paid  the  usual  troight.  They  also  showed  every  one 
sham  invoices  from  Pans,  Vienna,  and  other  places ;  and 
talked  largely  ot  tlieir  extensive  transactions  in  Manchester, 
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Liege,  and  Paris  goods.  In  this  way  they  got  hold  of  vari- 
ous  consignments  of  whiskey,  brandy,  anil  beer,  ordered  by 
their  European  confederates,  and  gave  them  away  to  the 
friends  who  visited  their  offices. 

Their  suites  of  rooms,  in  a  house  fit  for  a  palace,  were 
hung  with  silk  and  damask,  and  the  floors  adorned  with  the 
most  rich  and  velvety  of  carpets.  There  were  showy  oil- 
paintings  on  the  walls,  and  singing- birds  hung  at  eveiy 
window.  Musical  snuff-boxes  were  chiming  andtinglinirat 
all  hours ;  and,  in  the  intervals  of  business,  V auler  plaved 
brilliant  reminiscences  of  Rossini  on  a  one-humlred-and- 
twenty-{)ound  grand  piano,  which  he  had  secured  at  an  auc¬ 
tion  soon  after  his  arrival,  and  instantly  paid  for  by  a  check. 
A  game  of  cards  for  high  points  occasionally  served  to  while 
away  the  half-hour  between  a  commercial  transaction  and 
a  champagne  lunch.  In  a  word,  three  months  sufficed  to  se¬ 
cure  to  these  dashing  swindlers  the  reputation,  not  only  of 
being  the  most  elegant  and  charming  of  the  marriageable 
men  of  Alexandria,  but  also  of  being  the  wealthiest  men  in 
all  Egypt.  Their  success  was  complete ;  and,  seeing  the 
impression  they  had  made  by  their  extravagant  hospitality 
and  sham  business  transactions,  they  soon  grew  more  dar¬ 
ing,  and  laid  themselves  out  for  grander  operations. 

Tliey  liegan  to  show  the  sham  orders  from  their  confeder¬ 
ates  to  everybody  in  their  own  way  of  business,  to  see  who 
would  execute  them  cheapest,  and  to  prove  the  bona  fide 
nature  of  their  transactions.  Their  gulls  regarded  them  as 
millionnaires.  In  the  mean  time  they  were  most  hospitable 
to  their  dupes,  and  business-men  of  all  classes.  They  gave 
a  ceaseless  round  of  breakfasts,  balls,  and  soirees.  The 
choicest  wines  and  the  mosteMuisite  French  dishes  seemed 
always  ready  at  their  offices.  Tlieir  consumption  of  wine  be¬ 
came,  indeed,  so  notorious,  that  the  agents  of  the  leading 
wine  merchants  of  France  and  the  Rhine  forced  wines  ujmn 
them  at  two  years’  credit ;  and  they  gave  the  onlers  with  such 
evident  reluctance,  that  the  jewellers,  hearing  it,  came  next, 
and  pressed  upon  them  from  time  to  time  diamonds  of  great 
value,  on  the  same  terms.  Both  these  im{)ortunate  classes 
of  persons  our  two  friends  at  last  consented  to  patronize, 
never  condescending  to  give  orders  for  less  than  two  or 
three  thousand  pounds’  worth  of  any  commodity  at  a  time. 
They  also  refused  to  give  bills,  objecting  to  all  transactions 
with  bill-brokers,  in  their  own  hall-pleasant,  hall  contemp¬ 
tuous  way.  If  it  was  possible  to  rise  higher  in  public  favor, 
Messrs.  Vauler  and  Ernest,  the  fascinating  millionnaires,  did 
so  rise  when  they  one  day  started  a  bank,  in  which  the  })oor 
of  Alexandria  might  deposit  their  savings.  “  Patriots,” 
“  benefactors,”  no  words  were  too  good  for  them.  AVherever 
they  went  there  was  an  ovation  :  the  donkey-boys  cheered 
them  when  they  saw  them  in  the  streets;  the  ijourmands 
praised  their  cooking ;  diners-out  a|>plauded  their  wines ; 
the  match-makers  pronounced  them  charming;  the  rich 
fathers  vowed  they  were  Rothschilds  in  all  but  name.  All 
this  enthusiasm  was  not  to  be  wasted.  Very  soon  came  an 
enormous  order  from  a  swindling  confederate  at  C.dcutta  — 
tour  hundred  and  titteen  thousand  pounds’  worth  of  Man¬ 
chester  goods,  wanted  at  once.  This  onler  Vauler  and  Er¬ 
nest  distributed  condescendingly  among  the  fathers  of  their 
future  wives ;  and  away  the  goods  went  to  Bombay,  the  vic¬ 
tims  paying  the  carriage  halt-way.  They  then  sent  the  in¬ 
voices  and  bills  of  lading  to  their  fraudulent  agent  in  India, 
who,  on  the  arrival  of  the  goods,  threw  them  into  the  market, 
and  sold  them  at  once  tor  any  thing  they  could  get.  And  all 
this  time  the  firm  kept  up  a  round  of  parties  and  balls ;  and 
their  picnics  to  the  gardens  outside  the  town,  at  which  they 
had  usually  Egyptian  dancing-girls  and  jugglers  to  amuse 
the  guests  by  their  skill,  became  quite  famous. 

While  ail  this  tissue  of  rascality  was  weaving,  Vauler  and 
Ernest  had  the  gooil  sense  never  to  quarrel,  and  always  took 
ev  ery  opportunity  of  praising  up  each  other  to  the  world  as 
sharp  men  of  business,  and  ilelighttui,  dashing  fellows. 
Even  the  beys  and  pachas  became  drawn  in,  so  fascinating 
were  the  patriots  of  the  new  bank,  so  glorious  were  their 
wines  I  —  forbidden  ^  Mahomet,  but  winked  at  by  his  de¬ 
generate  followers.  There  was  even  some  talk  that  Messrs. 
V’auier  and  Ernest,  the  rich,  the  enterprising  glories  of  Al¬ 
exandria,  might  be  induced  to  undertake  the  raising  anew 
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loan  to  help  to  wipe  away  some  of  the  viceroy’s  debts, 
fren  some  native  ladies  of  rank  gave  them  audience. 

Thus,  a  certain  amount  of  knowledge  of  human  nature, 
combined  with  the  general  corruption  of  Egyptian  society, 
and  the  ease  of  bribing  every  one,  from  the  highest  to  the 
donkey-boy,  enabled  these  two  impudent  swindli-rs  to  daz- 
*le  and  cheat  all  classes  with  whom  they  came  into  contact. 
At  last  the  time  seemed  ripe  for  the  rascals’  last  coup.  In 
twelve  months  they  had  established  confidence  among  all 
bu.<iness-men ;  and  they  commenced  simultaneous  work  with 
three  months’  bills,  aided  by  their  auxiliary  firms  in  Alex¬ 
andria.  Berlin,  Vienna,  and  Paris,  having  prepare*!  the  way 
bv  small  onlers,  which  they  only  met  at  the  end  of  the  three 
months,  and  which  gave  then*  the  real  credit  they  needed. 
The  ne.xt  three  months  they  spent  in  renewed  hospitalities, 
to  which  the  beys  and  pachas  came  without  scruple.  The  two 
partners  were  by  this  time  engaged  to  about  eight  Alexandrian 
Wuties  each  ;  but,  as  these  Jew  and  Greek  merchants  had 
each  clicjnes  of  their  own,  the  treachery  of  false  Ilcrr  Vau- 
ler  and  perfidious  M.  Ernest  remained  for  a  long  time  un- 
discovere*!.  Whenever  the  sixteen  fathers-in-law  met,  and 
demanded  that  the  firm  instantly  lead  their  sixteen  daugh¬ 
ters  simultaneously  to  the  altar,  a  fracas,  as  country  newspa¬ 
pers  call  a  disturbance,  was  inevitable. 

In  the  mean  time  the  firm  prepared  to  play  their  final 
cartl,  and  sweep  the  table,  and  decamp.  Tliey  issued  orders 
—  urgent  orders  —  for  vast  consignments:  cottons  and 
calicoes  from  Alanehester,  cloth  from  Leeds,  coals  from  New¬ 
castle,  —  goods,  indeed,  from  every  large  town  in  England. 
They  also  sent  for  silk  from  Lyons,  champagne  from  Kbeims, 
brandy  from  Charente,  and  costly  bronzes  and  clocks  from 
Paris.  Orders  were,  in  addition,  distributed  freely  in  Vi¬ 
enna,  Berlin,  Trieste,  Smyrna,  and  Constantinople.  The 
goods  arrived  nearly  all  at  the  same  time.  They  had  calcu- 
Wd  the  bills  would  fall  due  the  week  they  left.  While 
waiting  for  the  goods  from  Europe,  to  pass  the  time,  they 
bought  up  all  available  goods  in  the  sauare  of  Alexandria,  and 
paid  for  them  with  bills  for  six  months.  Tliese  latter  goods 
they  secretly  sold  to  the  Jews  of  Cairo  and  Alexandria,  half 
of  whom  paid  in  ready  cash  ;  and  in  this  way  the  rogues 
realized  thousands,  ulien  the  goods  from  Europe  arrived, 
the  firm,  following  Alexandrian  custom,  sold  every  thing 
fiom  the  invoices,  l)eing  very  particular  about  ready  money. 
This  done,  as  the  place  was  getting  hotter  daily,  the  firm 
scrapeil  up  all  they  could,  changed  names  with  some  refugees 
from  Syria,  and  flew  from  Alexandria.  The  game  was 
over,  the  last  card  played,  the  table  swept,  and  the  room 
deserted. 

The  final  tableau  was  not  unworthy  of  such  a  career.  The 
noble  pair  gave  a  splendid  ball  the  night  of  their  hegira :  wine 
flowed  in  fountains ;  two  bands  discoursed  most  eloquent 
music ;  the  sixteen  future  fathers-in-law  were  all  there,  the 
sixteen  future  brides  glowered  on  each  other,  and  each  one 
exerted  all  her  lascinations  to  fix  the  firm  for  the  greatest 
number  of  dances.  An  hour  or  two  after  midnight,  a  quiet 
brougham  drove  up  to  the  door  of  the  swindlers’  palace ; 
and  the  firm,  leaving  the  ball-room  in  full  spin,  stole  away  and 
embarked  on  board  a  steamer  bound  for  Cyprus,  city  of  love 
and  wine.  The  report  at  first  was,  that  they  had  quietly 
gone  to  Cairo  on  sudden  business ;  but  one  of  their  confed¬ 
erates,  dissatisfied  with  his  pay,  soon  betrayed  their  real 
flight. 

n. 

The  news  fell  on  Alexandria  like  the  news  of  Sedan  on 
Paris.  From  the  viceroy  to  the  poorest  donkey-boy,  every 
one  was  “struck  with  the  thunderbolt  of  amazement.”  We 
must  be  pardoned  recurring  to  Oriental  metaphor.  The 
news  that  Vauler  and  Ernest  had  gone  —  gone,  too,  with 
£105,000  —  flew  like  lightning  from  country-house  to  coun¬ 
try-house.  Faces  turned  pale,  jaws  fell,  hands  shook.  The 
sixteen  future  fathers-in-law  tore  their  hair,  and  yelped 
hysterically :  the  sixteen  future  brides  fainted  right  off, 
and  when  they  came  to,  screamed  violently,  and  went  off 
again.  The  women  ran  about  the  streets  crying ;  old 
Arabs  almost  wrenched  off  their  top-knots,  by  which  the 
angels  were  to  carry  them  up  to  heaven,  and  shouted  for 


their  seventy  years’  savings.  Hundreds  of  gulls  declared 
there  was  no  proof  of  the  flight,  and  crowded  into  the  house 
to  see  the  piano,  the  oil-pictures,  the  singing-birds,  the 
musical  snuff-boxes,  and  returned  home  re-assured.  I  and 
the  sixteen  fathers-in-law  started  at  once  for  Cairo  to  see 
if  the  firm  was  there.  We  leaped  on  seventeen  donkeys 
the  moment  we  arrived  at  Cain),  and  galloped  to  the  house. 
Aly  sixteen  companions  nearly  fell  from  their  donkeys  when 
the  black  servant  who  came  to  us  said  his  masters  were  not 
there,  and  that  all  the  furniture  had  just  been  taken  aw.ay. 
lie  had  at  first  refused  to  let  it  go,  telling  the  men  who  came 
for  it  that  his  masters  were  no  bankrupts,  but  some  of  the 
richest  men  in  the  world  ;  that  only  a  week  before  they  had 
taken  champagne  baths  for  a  joke.  He  would  not  believe  a 
word  of  the  matter ;  upon  which  the  men  fell  to  and  lieat 
him  severely :  but,  nevertheless,  they  had  not  convinced 
him.  Finding  the  j)oor  fellow  had  not  been  p.aid  his  wages 
for  three  months,  I  advised  him  to  at  once  seize  the  wine, 
which  the  rascals,  in  their  hurry,  had  forgotten.  If  he  left 
it  for  another  day,  some  other  victim  would  have  it.  I  be¬ 
lieve  he  took  my  advice. 

After  four  days  of  incredulity,  it  began  to  be  pretty  cer¬ 
tain  that  the  men  were  swindlers,  and  had  really  fled. 
Even  the  sixteen  future  fatliers-in-law  began  reluctantly  to 
allow  this ;  and  the  question  among  the  angry  dupes  now 
was,  what  plan  to  adopt  to  arrest  the  rogues,  and  wring  the 
plunder  out  of  them.  In  their  trouble,  the  inilignant  fools 
came  in  a  crowd  to  me.  I  was  then  a  commission-agent  in 
Alexandria  :  but  I  had  been  rather  an  active  chief  inspec-tor 
of  police  in  the  town ;  and  I  had  in  my  time  brought  to  jus¬ 
tice  more  slippery  rogues  than  even  such  men  as  Vauler  and 
Ernest.  It  was'an  unthankful  office  ;  and  I  would  have  re- 
fuse<l  the  Jews,  and  those  fooled  rascals,  the  sixteen  fathers- 
in-law  ;  but  I  was  sorry  for  the  poor  Arabs  who  ha<l  lost 
their  hard-earned  dollars,  and  I  felt  no  mercy  to  such  mean 
and  cruel  cheats.  I  yiehled  to  the  procession  demanding 
vengeance.  I  derideil  them,  and  told  them  they  hail  been 
justly  punished  for  putting  such  false  confidence  in  two 
tricky  adventurers,  who  had  gulled  half  the  city  with  a 
little  mock  politeness  and  sham  jewelry.  Even  the  big¬ 
gest  rascal,  when  he  has  suffered,  flies  at  once  to  the  police. 
The  police  could  not  refuse  their  help,  even  to  the  undeserv¬ 
ing  ;  so  I  promised  to  do  what  I  could.  Tlie  Jews  and  the 
sixteen  fathers-in-law  overwhelmed  me  with  communica¬ 
tions  of  their  losses  :  one  blamed  the  others  for  having  in¬ 
troduced  the  rascals,  and  declared  that  they  were  responsi¬ 
ble. 

Aly  first  step  was  to  go  to  different  foreign  consuls,  and 
get  them  to  sign  a  general  warrant  empowering  me  to  ar¬ 
rest  Vauler  and  Ernest  wherever  I  could  lay  my  hands  on 
them.  I  felt  sure,  that,  as  the  swindlers  could  neither  of 
them  speak  Arabic,  they  must  have  obtained  some  one 
else’s  passports,  and  have  left  for  some  place  in  the  Levant 
under  native  names.  Now,  I  had  not  been  chief  inspector 
for  nothing.  I  hail  by  me  a  monster  roll  of  all  the  murderers 
and  thieves  in  Alexandria.  I  knew  all  their  haunts,  and 
the  very  places  to  find  them  there,  I  had  never  removed  a 
policeman  from  his  beat,  except  fordishonesty  or  connivance ; 
and  I  held  each  policeman  responsible  for  all  that  happened 
on  his  beat.  I  instantly  summoned  eighteen  hundred  of  the 
worst  rascals  in  the  infamous  city  to  appear  before  me  at  a 
certain  place  and  hour.  What  an  army  of  Satan  1  WTiat 
foreheads  I  what  squints  I  what  mouths  1  what  demure,  what 
defiant  villany  1  ^ere  were  men  there  who  would  have 
murdered  their  own  fathers  for  a  shilling,  and  their  mothers 
for  half  a  crown.  I  had  previously  been  to  the  passport- 
office,  and  taken  down  the  names  of  all  natives  who  had 
recently  left  Alexandria  by  sea  or  land.  1  called  the  list 
over,  and  came  at  last  to  the  names  of  two  Jews,  who  at 
once  answered,  although  their  passports  had  been  made  out 
for  Beyrout. 

“  Gacorb  and  Demethriani,  —  that  will  do,”  I  said  : 
“  These  are  the  two  fellows  I  want ;  the  rest  I  dismiss  to 
their  business,  regretting  that  so  many  honest  and  worthy 
gentlemen  should  have  been  inconvenienetdby  two  rascals.  ’ 

Off  the  scurvy  regiment  tniopecl.  The  two  Jews  then 
declared  to  me  that  they  had  lust  their  passports,  and  were 
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afraid  to  apply  for  fresh.  They  did  not  like  to  confess  to 
tne  that  they  had  sold  them  to  the  firm.  Tliis  was  all  I 
wanted.  I  afterwards  found  that  a  Wallachian  Jew,  one 
of  the  worst  class  of  Oriental  Jews,  had  purchased  the 
passports.  I  had  known  this  fellow  before,  as  ready  to  do 
any  thing  for  money,  and  living  by  secretly  buying  and  sell¬ 
ing  young  Abyssinian  slaves,  whom  he  kept  hidden  in  cel¬ 
lars.  I  should,  then,  find  the  firm  for  certain  at  Beyrout, 
Damascus,  or  Cyprus. 

My  p'ans  were  soon  arranged,  and  were  based  on  some 
knowledge  of  the  East.  I  began  by  drawing  largely, on  my 
imagination  ;  and  going  to  a  printer  in  the  great  square  of 
Alexandria,  I  drew  up  a  placard  in  English,  Arabic,  Italian, 
and  French. 

Taking  my  friend  Wilkinson  with  me,  disguised  as  a 
Bedouin,  and  blacking  myself  as  an  Afncan  from  Barbary, 
I  started  by  the  Austrian  night-steamer  for  Beyrout.  With 
my  hair  greased,  and  armed  with  a  big  knife,  a  revolver,  a 
war-club,  and  a  battle-axe,  I  looked  sufficiently  formidable ; 
for  in  that  country  men  go  armed  :  in  the  same  boat  there 
were  Aleppo  men  carrying  swords  and  targets,  and  no  one 
wondered  at  my  wieldy  equipment.  On  arriving  at  Bey¬ 
rout,  we  kept  very  quiet,  for  fear  of  alarming  the  thieves  or 
their  friends.  We  went  first  to  the  offices  of  the  different 
steamers  to  make  inquiries  for  certain  friends  we  pretended 
to  have  expected  by  the  last  boat.  While  entering  the  port, 
we  had  noticed  another  steamer  nearly  ready  to  start,  which 
we  had  heard  was  the  vessel  going  to  Cyprus ;  so  we  felt 
there  was  no  time  to  lose,  and  posted  to  and  fro  more  like 
madmen  than  decent  thief-takers.  In  every  office  we  en¬ 
tered  we  felt  we  might  come  upon  our  men  ;  and  we  were 
ready  to  pounce  upon  them.  In  one  bureau  the  agent  was 
counting  out  gold  (the  money  paid  for  goods  shipped) :  I 
suppose  I  looked  very  wild  as  I  entered,  pulling  out  my 
knife  without  thinking  what  I  was  doing  ;  for  directly  he 
saw  me,  the  good  bourgeois  gave  a  frightened  stare,  and, 
without  giving  me  any  answer,  jumped  from  his  stool,  broke 
a  passage  through  the  window,  and  leaped  into  the  garden 
like  a  harlequin.  He  took  me  fur  a  murderer  come  to  kill 
him  and  seize  the  money.  Luckily,  a  heap  of  mud  behind 
his  own  house  broke  his  fall  and  saved  his  neck.  When  he 
had  changed  bis  clothes  and  returned,  he  found  the  harm¬ 
less  murderer  guarding  the  treasure  so  foolishly  abandoned. 

Two  hours  after  the  bills  had  been  posted  up,  as  I  was  on 
my  way  to  M.  Lesseps,  the  French  consul’s,  I  was  aston¬ 
ished  to  find  a  crowd  in  the  street  dragging  along  some  un¬ 
fortunate  wretch.  I  passed  through  the  mob,  and,  to  my 
delight,  found  one  of  my  men.  It  was  Vauler,  one  of  my 
birds ;  and,  like  a  true  sportsman,  I  ran  to  take  him  from 
the  dogs.  They  had  a  halter  already  round  his  neck,  and 
one  side  of  his  face  was  bleeding ;  for  the  barber  who  had 
been  shaving  off  his  whiskers,  to  prevent  his  being  recog¬ 
nized,  had  b^n  frightened  by  the  arrival  of  the  mob,  and  had 
removed  only  one  whisker,  and  cut  the  man’s  cheek  in  doing 
that.  Tliere  he  was,  forlorn,  stunned,  with  one  whisker  on 
and  the  other  off,  looking  a  most  deplorable  object.  I  threw 
away  the  rope,  silenced  the  donkeymen  and  boys  by  insist¬ 
ing  on  bis  first  having  a  trial,  and  then  took  him  to  the 
French  consul’s,  where  I  got  an  order  enabling  me  to  send 
him  to  the  local  prison.  I  had  bagged  one;  and  now  I 
wanted  the  otfier. 

I  found  him  at  last,  still  on  board  the  steamer.  The  ani¬ 
mal  was  snug  in  bed  in  his  cabin,  reading  a  novel  of  the 
vounger  Dumas,  and  with  a  bottle  of  port-wine  by  his  side, 
^he  moment  I  told  him  my  name,  produced  the  handcuffs, 
and  ordered  him  to  get  up  and  go  on  shore  with  me  to  the 
Prussian  consul,  the  French  captain  and  the  officers  —  all  of 
whom  he  had  bribed  —  got  out  and  protested  against  the 
violation  of  hospitality,  and  insult  offered  to  the  French 
flag.  The  engineer,  who  had  been  drinking,  was  especially 
indignant,  and  ran  for  his  double-barrel  gun.  I  had  to  ad¬ 
dress  the  angry  crew.  I  told  them  that  I  had  not  come  to 
insult  any  flag,  but  to  arrest  a  man  who  bad  stolen  the 
savings  of  the  widow  and  the  orphan.  I  was  sure  they 
would  not  lend  their  flag  to  conceal  such  a  villain ;  and 
then,  to  prove  that  I  had  the  sanction  of  their  own  consul, 
I  called  roe  janissary  of  the  French  consulate.  He  deposed 
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to  the  authenticity  of  my  mission.  I  then  asked  for  some 
water,  and  washed  the  disguising  color  from  my  face  and 
hands.  This  quite  satisfied  my  opponents.  The  en»ineer 
put  away  his  gun,  the  captain  asked  me  to  take  wine;°and  I 
returned  on  shore,  handed  over  the  thief  to  his  consul,  and 
determined  to  return  to  Alexandria  as  soon  as  possible. 

On  my  way  back  from  the  cage  in  which  I  had  locked  my 
two  birds,  I  met  my  friend  Wilkinson,  tired  and  dispirited. 
He  was  looking  for  me.  He  would  not  at  first  believe  my 
success ;  and,  when  we  returned  to  the  prison,  borrowed  a 
lantern  of  a  Turk  to  go  in  and  look  at  my  captives.  He 
spoke  to  them,  and  was  satisfied.  He  returned  in  raptures, 
and  declared  that  such  a  capture  had  never  been  so  success¬ 
fully  effected. 

'The  news  of  the  arrest  had  reached  the  city  before  me  • 
and  I  found  the  populace  aware  of  my  success.  The  mo¬ 
ment  we  entered  the  harbor,  and  the  name  of  the  vessel 
had  gone  up  on  the  Rassakhan  signal-staff,  a  vast  crowd 
poured  down  to  welcome  me.  'The  city  had  never  known 
such  a  commotion  since  the  battle  of  Aboukir.  Most  of  the 
people  were  glad ;  but  some  of  the  swindlers’  accomplices 
were  afraid  of  the  confessions  they  might  make,  and  the 
secrets  they  might  disclose.  Every  one,  pleased  or  not, 
wanted  to  see  the  two  men  brought  in  chains.  Not  a  door 
or  window,  from  the  custom-house  to  the  great  sq^uare,  but 
was  crowded  with  friends  or  foes  of  Vauler  and  Ernest. 
The  Arab  rabble  screamed  and  shouted  at  the  discomfiture 
of  the  wretches  who  had  robbed  the  widows  and  orphans. 
The  traffic  of  two  miles  of  streets  was  entirely  stopped  as 
we  passed.  'The  women  from  the  balconies  cast  down  on 
me  rose-water  and  flowers ;  and  near  the  square  some  fervid 
enthusiast  tossed  me  a  small  gold  chain  and  a  string  of  gold 
pieces.  The  delight  at  the  defeat  of  the  impiostors  was  great 
and  Irrepressible.  'The  French  and  Prussian  consuls  claimed 
their  precious  subjects  ;  and  the  brief  trial  soon  took  place.— 
Ernest  being  sentenced  to  eighteen  months’,  and  Vauler  to 
five  years’,  imprisonment.  They,  however,  still  had  money; 
and  they  brought  such  influence  to  bear,  that  in  a  few  months, 
somehow  or  other,  the  imprisonment  was  commuted  to  sim¬ 
ple  banishment. 


POPULAR  HISTORY.  — MISS  STRICKLAND. 

A  VERT  grave  gentleman  might  think  it  an  evil  sign  of 
the  times  that  we  have  a  school  of  historians  writing  ex¬ 
pressly  for  the  readers  of  light  literature.  Clio,  he  might 
say,  has  become  a  Chloe,  and  forgotten  the  gravity  of  the 
Muse.  Who  now  reads  the  Universal  History  on  which  our 
grandsires  spent  long  winter  evenings,  or  the  sober  page  of 
^llin,  or  the  sonorous  generalizations  of  Robertson? 
Readers  of  history  toil  not  nowadays  any  more  than  their 
wives  spin.  'The  circulating  libraries  send  round  their  his¬ 
tories  with  their  novels ;  and  it  is  not  always  easy  to  dis¬ 
tinguish  one  from  the  other.  In  truth,  the  arts  have,  to  a 
certain  degree,  coalesced  since  Sir  Walter  Scott’s  time. 
We  have  met  a  cocknw  traveUing  in  Scotland  who  firmly 
believed  that  Roland  Graeme  commanded  for  Queen  Mary 
at  Langside ;  and  we  think  it  probable  that  the  Spanbh 
creations  of  Washington  Irving  are  equally  real  for  some  of 
the  tourists  who  annually  se«  cool  shelter  in  the  hotel 
named  after  him  at  Granada.  The  “  dimity  of  history" 
has  become  a  proverbial  bore,  and  “philosophy  teaching 
by  examples  ”  has  been  entirely  superseded  by  comedy 
amusing  itself  with  anecdotes.  Does  not  all  this  portend 
an  increasing  levity  and  superficiality  of  mind?  Who 
will  care  for  De  Tocqueville  on  the  ancient  regime,  when 
he  can  get  all  the  gooa  stories  about  it  in  Alexandre  Du¬ 
mas  ?  Why  meddle  with  Camden  or  Coxe,  if  a  dozen 
light-handed  bookmakers  are  always  at  work  making  the 
ages  of  Elizabeth  and  Anne  “  readable  ”  ? 

Well,  our  grave  gentleman  has  sometliing  to  say  for  him¬ 
self,  though  he  probably  would  not  deny  that  history  has 
gained  immensely  in  breadth  and  reality,  as  well  as  in  cht^ 
acter  and  color,  by  the  movement  to  which  England  owes 
Macaulay  and  Froude,  and  France  'Thierry  and  Michelet. 
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With  r^a«i  to  itg  other  fruits,  would  the  idle  reader  read 
lerious  history  if  there  was  no  other  to  be  had?  And 
what  would  the  world  gain  by  it  if  he  <lid  ?  The  questions 
themi-elves  are  idle ;  but  perhaps  in  the  cause  of  another 
large  class  of  readers,  who  find  what  are  called  “  popular 
bbtories  ”  more  accessible  than  others,  and  who  wish  in  a 
qaiet  way  to  be  instructed,  such  books  deserve  to  be  a  little 
sharply  looked  after. 

We  wish  to  provoke  nobody ;  so  we  will  speak  of  works 
of  the  kind  in  classes,  avoiding  names.  One  feature  com¬ 
mon  to  them  all  is  beginning  to  be  overdone,  —  the  love  of 

icturesnue  detail.  History  is  not  a  museum  nor  a  map ; 

ut  still  less  ought  it  to  be  an  old  curiosity-shop.  Yet  how 
often  do  we  hear  over  and  over  again  of  Henry  the  Fourth’s 
white  plume,  Richelieu’s  dancing  a  saraband,  Charles  the 
Second  feeding  the  ducks,  and  William  the  Third  teaching 
Swift  how  to  cut  asparagus  in  the  Dutch  fashion.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  history  was  fur  a  long  time  too  exclu¬ 
sively  occupied  with  battles  and  treaties,  and  that  Voltaire 
did  a  great  deal  of  good  by  heading  the  re-action  against  this, 
and  presenting  a  ftiller  representation  of  national  life.  But 
what  if  we  come  to  need  a  re-action  against  Voltaire’s  re-ac- 
tion?  ^Vhat  if,  under  pretence  of  a  more  living  kind  of 
history,  our  teachers  feed  us  with  gossip  ?  Let  us  have 
things  called  by  their  proper  names  anyhow,  and  let  history 
be  mstory,  and  gossips  gossips.  The  most  credulous  parent 
would  hardly  believe  his  son,  if  he  told  him  that  he  went  to 
the  Alhambra  ballets  to  study  anatomy.  And  the  sort  of 
history  which  values  the  battle  of  Ranullies  rather  less  than 
the  wig  it  brought  into  fashion  is  nearer  to  the  art  of  the  bur¬ 
lesque-writer  than  of  Thucydides.  There  are  some  maiden- 
ladies  for  whom  the  mistresses  of  the  Bourbons  seem  to 
have  a  special  fascination,  and  whose  books  constitute  a 
division  by  themselves  of  the  class  under  review.  How  the 
fair  Fontanges  found  her  headdress  giving  way,  and  took 
ofl'  one  of  her  garters  to  fasten  it,  whence  toe  famous  knot 
of  ribbons  long  called  after  her ;  the  chocolate  of  the  Pom¬ 
padour  ;  the  penitence  of  La  Vallihre,  —  all  are  alike  to  them 
as  piquant  and  genteelly  naughty.  Nay,  they  carry  back 
theu:  researches  to  the  heartier  and  franker  but  coarser 
days  when  such  subjects  were  discussed  with  Rabelaisian 
and  FalstafBan  riotousness  of  humor.  Foreign  scenes  and 
distant  times  seem  to  have  a  kind  of  privilege  of  issuing 
clean  bills  of  moral  health.  A  virtuous  blue-stocking  of 
this  school,  who  would  feel  shy  of  quoting  “  Tom  Jones,” 
thinks  little  of  referring  to  Brantome.  Yet  the  broadest 
chapter  in  “  Tom  Jones  ”  is  running  water  compared  to  the 

Vies  des  Dames  Galantes.” 

In  this  branch  of  popular  history,  amusement  is  the  main 
object,  although  now  and  then  a  perfume  of  goody-goody  is 
introduced  like  a  pastil  to  purify  the  atmosphere.  A  dif¬ 
ferent  kind  of  pretension  belongs  to  the  books  which  seek 
to  make  old  times  interesting  by  presenting  them  in  the 
dress  of  the  writer’s  own  prejudices.  This  may  be  done, 
of  course,  from  very  different  points  of  view.  A  sentimen¬ 
tal  spinster  makes  the  barons  of  Henry  the  Second’s  time 
as  spoony  as  her  nephew  in  the  Lancers,  or  treats  Becket 
in  the  same  spirit  which  she  shows  to  a  harmless  Ritualist 
bullied  by  a  Low-Church  grocer.  Her  rival  of  the  stronger 
sex  girds  at  the  Druids  with  an  eye  to  modern  clergy  of  all 
types,  and  is  ever  setting  up  the  triumphs  of  modern  econ¬ 
omy  and  machinery  against  the  conditions  of  past  ages,  as  if 
one  had  not  grown  out  of  the  other,  as  if  no  good  diplomacy 
had  been  done  in  Latin,  nor  any  good  fighting  with  arrows 
and  pikes.  Much  of  the  mischief  of  so-called  popular  his¬ 
tory  lies  as  usual  in  the  name.  Tnere  is  no  reason  why 
histoiT  should  be  lowered  down  to  the  level  of  popular 
prejudices,  nor  should  it  be  assumed  that  the  mass  of  peo¬ 
ple  need  to  be  coaxed  into  study  bv  pretty  pictures  and 
Ottering  words.  Even  Macaulay,  whose  genius  and  read¬ 
ing  were  both  solid,  writes  sometimes  too  much  like  a  pam- 
meteer,  and  sometimes  too  much  like  a  novelist.  Few  of 
nil  readers  suspect  how  many  of  the  details  on  whitdi  he 
relies  for  making  his  sketches  of  character  amusing  have 
DO  better  authority  than  the  Grub-Street  biographies  issued 
at  every  notable  person’s  death. 

Miss  Strickland  is,  in  the  best  sense,  a  “  popular  ”  writer 


of  history,  and  has  exercised  a  beneficent  influence  on  her 
generation.  Without  writing  like  a  prude,  she  does  not  go 
out  of  her  way  to  collect  queer  stories ;  smd  yet  her  biogra¬ 
phies  are'qiute  as  entertaining  as  is  compatible  with  seri¬ 
ousness  of  purpose.  She  has  really  by  her  research  increased 
our  knowledge  of  the  lives  and  characters  of  many  English 
sovereigns ;  and  some  of  her  lives  are  veritable  portraits. 
Take  her  “  Mary  Tudor  ”  for  example.  It  is  something 
quite  distinct  from  the  conventional  “  Bloody  Mary ;  ”  and 
yet  its  effect  is  not  the  result  of  any  vain  attempt  to  take 
out  the  lady’s  blood-stains.  It  sets  her  before  us,  not  as 
cruel  for  the  sake  of  cruelty,  but  as  a  hard,  conscientious 
bigot,  with  Spanish  blood  in  her  yellow  face  and  her  fanat¬ 
ical  heart.  We  like  her  no  better,  but  we  respect  her 
more,  than  we  do  in  the  pages  of  merely  traditional  writers. 
This  power  of  drawing  an  original  likeness  is  rare  and  val¬ 
uable. 

We  cannot,  however,  give  our  assent  to  all  Miss  Strick¬ 
land’s  renderings  of  character.  A  feminine  sentimentalism 
makes  her  unjust  to  Elizabeth,  and  far  too  tender  to  Mary 
Stuart.  The  beauty  of  Mary,  her  taste  in  the  arts,  her  wit 
and  grace,  seem  to  blind  people  to  the  fact  that  she  was  one 
of  the  most  masculine  women  that  ever  lived,  and  that,  with¬ 
out  her  assent,  Both  well  (not  a  remarkably  brave  man) 
could  no  more  have  carried  her  off  than  a  tigress.  The 
Life  of  Mary,  clever  and  elaborate  as  it  is,  leaves  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  Mary’s  character  exactly  where  it  was.  If  authority 
were  to  settle  the  controversy,  the  vast  preponderance  tf  it 
from  the  first  was  against  the  Qiieen ;  and  we  may  mention 
that  the  late  Joseph  Robertson  of  Edinburgh,  whose  knowl¬ 
edge  of  Scotch  history  was  unrivalled,  would  never  —  Tory 
and  Episcopalian  as  he  was  —  go  beyond  the  national  ver¬ 
dict  of  “  Not  proven.”  He  could  not  bring  himself  to  say 
“  Not  guilty.” 

In  the  volume  which  has  suggested  these  observations. 
Miss  Strickland  gives  sketches,  not  inferior  to  those  of  her 
previous  works,  of  an  interesting  group  of  women,  who  had 
all  the  Tudor  blood  in  their  veins,  and  who  all  paid  dearly 
for  the  honor.  She  begins  with  Mary  Tudor,  Henry’s  sis¬ 
ter,  married  at  sixteen  to  a  French  king  of  sixty,  and  after¬ 
wards  to  the  burly  Brandon,  Duke  of  Suffolk.  From  the 
second  marriage  came  Frances,  mother  of  the  Ladies  Jane, 
Katharine,  and  Ma^  Gray,  and  Eleanor,  mother  of  Mar¬ 
garet,  Countess  of  Derby.  Their  careers  are  narrated  in 
succession,  and  afterwards  that  of  Lady  Arabella  Stuart,  a 
Tudor  by  her  descent  from  Margaret,  wife  of  James  Uie 
Fourth  of  Scotland.  'They  had  character,  in  some  shape  or 
other,  every  one ;  yet  in  spite  of  their  dangerous  proximity 
to  the  throne,  all  might  have  gone  through  life  happily,  if 
the  men  with  whom  they  were  connected  had  not  been,  per¬ 
haps,  the  greatest  scoundrels  that  ever  bore  rule  in  England 
at  any  period.  Brandon  had,  undoubtedly,  at  least  one 
wife  living  when  he  married  the  queen-dowager  of  France; 
Gray,  though  father  of  Lady  Jane,  was  a  poor  intriguing 
creature ;  and  the  Seymours  and  Dudleys  were  distin- 

fuished  chiefly  by  a  mean  rapacity  like  that  of  the  inferior 
frds  of  prey,  in  the  gratification  of  which  they  were  as 
ready  to  sacrifice  their  nearest  kinsmen  as  anyWly  else. 
All  great  revolutions,  though  they  may  be  good  in  them¬ 
selves  and  in  their  consequences,  give  scope  to  the  bad 
qualities  of  bad  men ;  and  this  is  seen  in  the  history  of  the 
families  raised  by  the  Reformation,  as  it  has  been  seen  since 
among  the  results  of  the  great  revolution  of  France.  Their 
Protestantism  was  a  cant  and  an  excuse  for  seizing  Church 
lands;  and  what  they  leaned  of  the  new  culture  of  the 
time  only  sharpened  their  cunning  in  statecraft  and  con¬ 
spiracy.  The  violent  deaths  which  they  met  when  they 
happened  to  be  overreached  excite  no  pity.  But  who  can 
help  pitying  the  better  natures  that  they  draped  down  in 
their  fall?  Poor  Lady  Jane  Gray,  whom  Ascham  found 
reading  the  “  Phedo,”  —  all  unconscious  that  for  her,  too, 
the  hemlock  was  preparing  in  another  form,  —  might  have 
lived  out  a  long  life  of  beauty  but  for  the  sordid  ambition 
of  these  men.  Her  sister,  Lady  Katharine,  was  forcibly 
separated  from  her  husband  and  imprisoned,  and  seems  to 
have  died  of  a  broken  heart  Her  sister  Mary  had  a  simi¬ 
lar  fate.  Their  cousin  Margaret  Clifford,  Countess  of  Derby 
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(whose  hi'ipraphy  is  the  most  novel  feature  of  this  volume)) 
derived  as  little  happiness  as  her  kinswomen  trom  the  blood 
of  Tudor.  Queen  Elizabeth  arrested  and  imprisoned  her 
on  an  absurd  charge  of  practiiing  magical  arts  against  her 
royal  life,  though,  according  to  Camden,  “  consulting  divin¬ 
ers  ”  was  all  her  offence.  Her  husband,  Henry,  the  fourth 
Earl  of  Derby,  seems  to  have  deserted  her  in  her  calamity ; 
but  she  lived  to  follow  his  funeral  loyally,  and  she  died  in 
peace.  There  is  a  curious  blunder  about  the  pedigree  of 
the  Earls  of  Derby  apropos  of  this  lady  in  Miss  Stiickland’s 
preface.  She  tells  us.  thit  “in  the  family  archives  of  her 
noble  representative,  the  Earl  of  Derby,  inquiry  has  vi  inly 
been  made  for  letters  and  memorials  of  her.  from  whom  he 
derives  the  blood  of  the  royal  Tudors.”  Now,  the  present 
Earls  of  Derby,  though  equally  genuine  Stanleys,  are  not 
descended  from  the  marriage  of  which  Miss  Strickland  here 
8j)eaks.  They  succeeded  to  the  earldom  on  the  failure  of 
the  senior  male  line  in  1736,  having  come  off  the  stock  as 
early  as  the  time  of  George  Lord  Strange,  eldest  son  of  the 
first  earl,  who-e  life  hung  upon  a  thread  on  the  morning  of 
Bosworth.  The  representative  of  Margaret  Clifford  must 
be  8(<ugbt  in  the  issue  of  the  three  co-heires^es  of  her  eldest 
son.  Ferdinand^,  among  whose  representatives  the  baronies 
of  Strange  of  Knokyn,  Mohun,  and  Stanley  are  in  abey¬ 
ance. 


THE  DREAM  OF  POLIPIHLUS.* 

There  is  no  book,  I  think  it  may  be  said  advisedly,  in 
which  a  whole  phase  of  human  culture  is  reflected  so  lully 
and  vividly,  and  from  so  many  sides,  as  in  the  romantic 
vision  of  the  Dominican  father,  Francesco  Colonna.  And 

et  the  name  of  Francesco  Colonna  is  a  name  next  to  un- 

nown,  and  his  book  of  “  Poliphilus  ”  a  book  unknown 
beyond  a  narrow  circle  of  collectors  and  the  curious,  who 
prize  it  only  for  its  engraved  etnbellishments,  —  a  small  por¬ 
tion  of  its  vast  real  significance.  The  present  author  does 
indeed  (as  we  shall  see  by  and  by)  underrate  the  amount 
of  attention  which  has  been  paid  to  his  subject  by  previous 
writers.  But  he  rates  very  justly,  and,  as  no  one  else 
before  him  had  done,  the  amount  of  attention  which  is  its 
due.  In  fastening  on  the  book  of  the  “  Hypnerotoinachia  ” 
as  the  most  concentrated,  most  comprehensive,  and  many- 
sided  expression  of  the  early  Italian  Renaissance  in  its 
myriad  enthusiastic  modes  at  once.  Dr.  Ilg  has  shown  a 
true  sympathy  with  the  spirit  of  the  time ;  and  he  has 
sketched  out  what  might  grow  into  a  contribution  of  the 
first  value  towards  its  spiritual  history.  Dr.  Ilg  is  editor 
of  several  parts,  published  and  projected,  of  the  admirable 
Vienna  series  of  “  Quellenschriffen  fiir  Kunstgeschicbte 
und  Kunsttechnik.”  The  piece  before  us  was  written  as  an 
essay  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  at  Tubingen. 
Hence,  upon  some  strictures  presently  to  be  made,  it  should 
be  borne  in  mind  that  we  are  dealing  with  what  professes 
to  be  no  more  than  a  sketch,  and  may  accordingly  be  per¬ 
mitted  in  the  shortcomings  of  a  sketch,  towards  a  subject 
of  which  the  issues  are  wiuiout  number. 

In  the  year  1499  there  came  from  the  press  of  the  elder 
Aldus  at  Venice  a  book  in  the  vulgar  tongue,  bearing  the 
folloiving  title  in  Latin  ;  “  Hypnerotomachia  Poliphili,  ubi 
humana  omnia  non  nisi  somnium  esse  docet  ntquc  obiter 
plurima  scitu  sane  quam  digna  commemorat.”  This  title 
IS  arranged  in  an  inverted  cone,  and  followed  by  seven 
stars  and  a  warning  against  piracy  by  any  other  printer 
within  the  Venetian  dominions,  —  one  of  the  earliest  decla¬ 
rations  of  copyright  known.  On  the  last  page  of  the  vol¬ 
ume  (234  paves  folio)  are  the  errata,  and  the  printer’s  im¬ 
print,  as  follows:  “  Venetiis,  mense  decembris  m.i.d  in 
aedibus  Aldi  Manutii.”  The  author’s  name  is  not  expressly 
given.  That  the  book  had  been  comjKtsed  by  him  thirty- 
two  years  before  its  publication,  and  at  another  place,  is 
indicated  by  this  subscription  on  the  last  page  but  one: 
“  Tarvisiis  cum  decorissimis  Puliae  aiuore  lorulis  distinere- 
tur  misellus  Poliphilus,  m.ccclxvii  Calendis  Mail.”  Poll- 
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philus  means  lover  of  Polia  :  the  author  means  to  tell  us, 
that  he  finished  writing  his  book  on  the  1st  of  May  in  tb® 
year  1467,  at  Treviso,  when  be  was  enchained  by  the  love 
of  Polia  in  sweet  and  honorable  bonds.  And  the  tenor  of 
his  story  is,  how  once  upon  a  time  he  thought  himself  en¬ 
amoured  of  Polia  in  a  morning-dream ;  and  how  his  dream 
led  him,  through  strange  adventures  and  ravishing  sights 
and  lessons  in  her  company,  to  the  very  point  of  fruition 
when  sunrise  broke  upon  his  sleep,  and  the  vision  vanished 
away.  The  example  of  Dante  has  been  in  his  mind.  He 
represents  himself  as  wandering  in  a  wood  in  his  dream- 
as  drinking  the  waters  of  a  brook ;  as  terrified  anon  bv  a 
ravening  monster,  before  whom  he  flees ;  presently  to  find 
himself  within  a  world  all  erchantinent  and  magnificence 
with  nymphs,  as  free  and  friendly  as  they  are  beautiful,  to 
do  him  its  honors.  There  he  meets  the  lady  of  his  love,  at 
first  without  knowing  her,  and  is  by  her  accompanied,  en¬ 
couraged,  and  instructed  in  the  meanings  of  all  that  he  sees 
and  admires.  The  love-story  is  constantly  subordinated  or 
forgotten  :  the  progress  of  events  is  clogged  by  an  extraor¬ 
dinary  profusion  of  descriptive  details,  tliat  unite  in  a  curious 
degree  the  most  minute  and  fatiguing  technical  pedantry 
with  the  most  enthusiastic  and  enjoying  affection  and  poet¬ 
ical  rapture.  It  is  a  more  than  childish  facility  of  imagina¬ 
tion,  a  more  than  Asiatic  exulierance  of  gorgeous  or  mystic 
material  imagery.  And  such  a  style  1  —  a  Lombard  Italian 
larded  with  unheard-of  forms,  which  the  writer  has  incor¬ 
porated  or  invented  from  the  Latin,  Greek,  and  Hebrew. 
“  La  mia  nbroilifta  Polia,”  “  zacharw>>imamente,”  “  Mrophma- 
mente,”  “  enuclentamen'e”  “  profuse  lachrymu'e,”  “  mustulenli 
morsiunculi,"  tima'mirno  eloquio,”  —  these  are  the  kind  of 
flowery  vocables  with  which  his  pages  teem.  According  to 
a  childish  fashion  of  the  Renaissance  in  more  than  one  of 
the  Romance  literatures,  every  other  ejiiihet  has  either  the 
superlative  or  the  diminutive  Latin  form,  and  every  other 
substantive  the  Latin  diminutive,  for  expressing  adequately 
the  marvellous  and  delightful  nature  of  the  Uiings  which 
they  describe.  The  effect  of  this  language  is  grotesque, 
dantic,  and  puerile  in  the  last  degree :  it  is  an  Italian 
tb  barbarized  and  effeminated,  and  could  not  be  read 
but  for  the  extraordinary  warmth  and  richness  of  the  ima¬ 
gination  by  which  the  scenes  described  in  it  have  been 
bodied  forth.  It  is  the  style  stigmatized  in  Italian  litera¬ 
ture  as  “  Fidentian  ”  (according  to  the  burlesque  of  Camillo 
Scrofa,  published  not  many  years  later  under  the  name 
“  Fidentio  Glottochrysio”).  You  get  accustomed  to  it  as  you 
read,  and  find  that  you  are  in  the  company  of  one  who  pos¬ 
sesses,  and  pours  forth  without  stinting,  all  the  jumbled 
and  excited  new  knowledge  of  an  age  that  has  just  struck 
the  lost  fountains  of  antiquity.  It  is  the  early  Renaissance, 
—  drunk  with  antiquity :  lifted  up  with  the  delights  of  mar¬ 
ble  and  manuscript ;  a  world  rejoicing  with  the  st-nse  of 
new  blood  in  its  veins,  new  freedom  for  its  thoughts,  the 
lust  of  the  eye  and  the  pride  of  life  made  lawful  and  honor¬ 
able  again.  You  soon  discover  that  you  are  reading  an 
allegory,  and  that  under  the  figure  of  Polia  you  are  to 
understand  the  classic  age,  the  antiquity  of  Greece  and 
Rome ;  under  the  figure  of  tlie  five  nymjihs,  the  five  sensei 
that  conduct  the  lover  of  that  antiquity  with  delight 
towanls  what  he  seeks.  Poliphilus  wooing  Polia  is  the 
Renaissance  wooing  the  past.  And  the  passion  of  the  age 
is  by  no  means  overstrained  in  that  similitude.  Indeed,  it 
is  just  the  kind  of  similitude  which  modern  criticism, 
reflecting  from  a  distance  on  the  age’s  spirit,  might  have 
chosen  to  represent  it  under.  The  profound  geiiiiinenesi 
of  the  passion  carries  you,  with  a  certain  conlial  amusement 
and  sympathy,  over  even  the  most  profuse  and  tedious 
pauses  of  its  progress,  the  most  lingering  amplifications  of 
antiquarian  and  artistic  pedantry.  The  writer  is  a  marvel 
of  scholarship ;  he  has  Vitruvius  and  Pliny  at  his  fingers’ 
ends  ;  half  his  book  is  taken  up  with  technical  description! 
of  architecture,  palaces,  temples,  mausoleums,  baths,  foun¬ 
tains,  gardens,  which  he  imagines  and  lays  out  with  infinite 
detail,  according  to  the  divine  preci-pts  of  the  ancients  as 
he  has  understood  them.  He  devises  monuments,  tombi, 
and  urns,  with  funerary  inscriptions  in  a  sentimentalized 
Ciceronian,  good  enough  to  pass  with  some  later  scholari 
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for  orii'inal.  He  has  an  idea  of  his  own  as  to  what  the 
hiero"ijph»  must  have  been,  and  describes  a  quantity  of 
relief-carvings,  having  the  nature  of  a  modern  rebus,  which 
lie  conceives  to  correspond  to  that  word.  He  is  full  of  con- 
noisseurship  about  ancient  gems  and  intagliox.  He  is 
iteeped  in  classical  fable  and  history,  and  cannot  breathe  a 
eiffh  to  his  mistress  without  sending  after  it  a  dozen  learned 
reminiscences  of  ancient  heroes  in  predicaments  panallel  to 
his  own.  He  invents  pageants  and  triumphs  without  end, 
jnd  describes  them  with  rapture,  —  pageants,  triumphs  in 
the  spirit  of  Mantegna,  Priapic  festivals,  and  sacrifices  to 
Venus.  And  beside  his  knowledge  and  passion  for  art  and 
the  antique,  he  has  a  parallel  passion  for  nature,  and  what 
one  ought  to  call  science  :  he  makes  the  most  immense  and 
jffectionate  exhibition  of  botany  and  herbal  knowledge 
jccording  to  the  lights  of  his  day. 

And  all  this,  which  makes  of  the  text  of  his  book  so 
romantic  and  fantastic  an  encyclopaedia  of  his  age,  its  eager 
acquisitions  and  aspirations,  is  illustrated  with  one  hundred 
ana  seventy-two  wood-cuts,  —  tlie  prize  of  the  collector  and 
the  curious,  —  which  are  as  interesting  for  the  history  of  the 
art  as  they  are  beautiful  in  themselves.  They  are  pure, 
almost  bald,  outline  designs;  some  in  illustration  of  the 
architectural  and  anti({uarian  imaginations  of  the  book, 
some  of  its  figure  incidents,  the  adventures,  pageants,  spec¬ 
tacles,  and  love-passages.  And  these  latter  are  without- 
their  like  in  the  history  of  wooti-cutting.  They  breathe  the 
spirit  of  that  delightful  moment  when  the  utmost  of  imagi¬ 
native  nnivete  is  combined  with  all  that  is  needed  of  artistic 
accomplishment;  and  in  their  simplicity  are,  in  the  best 
instances,  of  a  noble  composition,  a  masculine  firmness,  a 
delicate  vigor  and  grave  tenderness  in  the  midst  of  luxuri¬ 
ous  or  even  licentious  fancy,  which  cannot  be  too  much 
admired.  They  have  that  union  of  force  and  energy  with 
a  sober  sweetness,  beneath  a  last  vestige  of  the  primitive, 
which  in  the  northern  schools  of  Italy  betokens  the  concur¬ 
rent  influence  of  the  school  of  Mantegna  and  the  school  of 
Bellini. 

^Vho  is  the  learned  linguist,  architect,  botanist,  antiqua¬ 
rian,  poet,  the  anonymous  author  of  this  wonderful  and 
wonderfully-embellished  composition  ?  The  anonymous¬ 
ness  is  thin  after  all ;  for,  in  his  riddling  way,  the  author 
has  revealed  himself  by  the  initial  letters  of  his  thirty-eight 
chapters.  Put  these  together,  and  they  read,  “Poliam 
Frater  Franciscus  Columna  peramavit.”  Brother  Fran¬ 
cesco  Colonna,  accordingly,  is  the  name  of  one  who  by  this 
work  comes  down  to  us  as  one  of  the  most  variously  gifted, 
one  of  the  most  poetical  and  encyclopaedic,  of  all  the  illus¬ 
trious  group  of  the  early  humanists  in  Italy.  And  yet  his 
personage  is  by  far  the  most  obscure  among  them  all.  All 
that  the  learned  Prosper  Mart-hand,  writing  in  the  first 
half  of  the  last  century,  could  learn  about  him  from  the 
chroniclers  of  the  Dominican  order  was,  that  he  was  a 
brother  of  that  order,  born  at  Venice,  resident  part  of  his 
life  at  Treviso,  the  author  of  a  famous  work  of  literature  in 
the  mother-tongue,  and  by  and  by  buried  at  Venice  in  the 
Church  of  SS.  Giovanni  e  Paolo.  The  later  researches  of 
Federici,  as  quoted  by  Marchese,  prove  him  to  have  been 
born  in  1433 ;  to  have  already  belonged  to  the  Predicants 
so  soon  as  1455 ;  to  have  resided  at  Treviso  up  till  1472 
(and  there,  as  we  have  seen,  to  have  composed  the  “  Hyp- 
nerotomachia  ”  by  his  thirty-fourth  year) :  to  have  pro¬ 
fessed  rhetoric  and  languages  at  Treviso,  and  theology, 
subs»|uently  to  1473,  at  Padua;  to  have  been  at  Venice  on 
»  mission  trom  his  order  in  Padua  in  1483  ;  again,  after  a 
long  gap,  to  have  been  in  receipt  of  relief  in  food  and  fuel, 
on  account  of  age  and  infirmity,  from  the  convent  of  SS. 
Giovanni  e  Paolo ;  and  finally  to  have  died  at  that  convent 
in  the  ninety-fourth  year  of  his  age,  Oct.  2,  1527.  It  has 
been  inferreil,  rather  than  provetl,  that  he  must  in  his 
jouth  have  been  a  great  traveller,  in  order  to  acquire  the 
p^cocious  mass  of  knowledge  which  places  him  in  the 
front  rank  of  the  investigating  students  of  his  time,  and 
which  would  have  done  honor  to  a  Poggio  or  a  Cyriaco. 
There  is  evidence  of  friendship  between  nim  and  Ermolao 
Barbaro. 

Another  doubtful  point  is  whether  he  really  celebrates 


any  earthly  love  under  the  allegoric  figure  of  I’olia.  Tlie 
early  commentators  unhesitatingly  assumed  that  his  hero¬ 
ine  was  a  lady  of  Ti-eviso,  and  called  her,  according  to  indica¬ 
tions  which  they  found  in  the  text  of  the  book,  a  Lelia  Mauro, 
or  a  Lucrezia  or  Ippolita  de’  Poli.  L.ater  ones,  and  princi¬ 
pally  Father  Marchese,  whom  Dr.  Ilg  follows,  believe  that 
there  was  no  such  lady,  and  that  Polia  is  a  personification 
only,  —  as  it  were  the  Greek  itoXmi,  the  adoralde  and  vener¬ 
ated  antiquity.  I  think  the  opinion  of  Lamonnaye  the 
more  probable,  according  to  which  an  abstract  passion  lor 
antiquity  and  a  concrete  passion  for  a  mortal  lady  would 
both  be  typified  and  blended  together  in  the  heroine.  We 
have  seen  how  Colonna  has  his  eye  u|)on  Dante;  and  as 
Beatrice  was  for  Dante  a  mortal  lady  sublimated  into  the 
Heavenly  Wisdom,  and  identified  with  it,  so  would  Polia  l)e 
for  Colonna  a  mortal  lady  sublimated  into  and  identified 
with  the  Antique  Learning,  the  new  wisdom  and  new 
spiritual  passion  of  his  time.  The  human  nature  of  Italy 
and  its  fashion  alike  would  make  the  fact  of  an  earthly  pas¬ 
sion  antecedently  probable,  even  in  a  brother  of  the  order 
of  Dominic.  If  there  were  no  such  real  passion  in  question, 
I  cannot  see  any  meaning  in  Polia’s  long  description  of  her¬ 
self  at  the  bi'ginning  of  the  second  l>ook,  pointing  explicitly 
to  a  Christian  name  Lucrelia,  and  to  a  family  of  Trevisan 
fame  supposed  to  be  descended  from  the  Laelia  genu; 
neither,  if  such  a  lady  had  not  lived  and  died,  could  I  see 
any  sense  in  the  epitaph  to  her  which  closes  the  second 
edition  of  the  book. 

The  history[of  the  “  Ilypnerotomachia  ’’and  its  editions  and 
fortunes  is  curious.  ITie  first  edition  had  been  put  into 
the  hands  of  the  printer  Aldus,  not,  as  we  see,  by  the  au¬ 
thor  himself,  but  in  his  liletime  by  Leonardo  Crasso  (a  for¬ 
gotten  jurist  of  Verona)  long  after  it  had  been  composed  ; 
and  it  contains  a  prelace  to  that  effect.  The  second  Italian 
edition  was  published,  with  corrections  of  errata  and  one 
or  two  other  slight  changes,  by  the  younger  Aldi  in  1545. 
The  next  year  a  French  translation  ap|)eared,  printed  by 
Kerven  in  Paris  for  Jan  Martin,  secretary  of  the  Cardinal 
de  Lenoncour,  who  wrote  a  preface  to  it  explaining  how 
the  translation,  or  free  imitation  rather,  had  been  put  into 
his  hands  by  a  friend.  Here  the  affectations  of  the  Italian 
style  are  pointed  out  and  corrected ;  and  the  result  is  a 
fine  specimen  of  sixteenth-century  French  prose.  In  1554 
another  issue  of  this  was  called  for;  anotner  in  1561,  to 
which  one  Jacques  Gohori  wrote  a  preface,  stating  that 
the  original  French  translator  had  been  a  knight  of  Malta, 
and  he,  Gohori,  the  friend  who  had  put  it  into  the  hands 
of  Martin.  At  the  same  time  Gohori  gave  a  hint  of  its 
containing  mysteries  of  price  for  the  alchemist.  This 
opinion  grew,  together  with  the  superstitious  respect  founded 
upon  it :  the  book,  besides  its  enormous  popularity  as  a 
romance  and  encyclopsedia  of  classic  learning,  got  in 
France  the  fame  of  a  treasure-house  of  hermetic  science 
bi’sides.  Its  next  French  editor  (1600)  was  Beroald  de 
Verville,  a  deep  alchemist  and  Panu-'clsian,  who  made  some 
trifling  alterations  in  the  text  and  the  wording  of  the 
acrostic,  and  hinted  ineffable  things  about  the  philoso¬ 
pher’s  stone  being  there  for  such  as  knew  how  to  find  it. 
Many  students  now  take  its  fabricated  irscriptions’for  gen¬ 
uine  ;  but  Isaac  Casaubon,  and  one  or  two  suc^  heads,  smile, 
and  s.ay  they  are  not  to  be  taken  in  by  “  suaviludius  ille  ” 
on  this  point.  These  French  editions  (I  have  not  seen 
that  of  Beroald,  and  speak  of  the  earlier)  were  adorned 
with  engravings  cut  on  wood  by  a  native  artist  in  imitation 
of  the  Italian.  These,  too,  are  excellent  in  their  manner,  — 
so  excellent  as  to  have  been  attributed  by  modern  criticism, 
without  quite  suflScient  reason  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  to 
either  Jehan  Cousin  or  Jehan  Goujon,  the  great  painter  and 
great  sculptor  of  the  latter  Valois  reigns.  Nothing  is  more 
interesting  than  to  compare  the  designs  one  by  one :  the 
F'lench  artist  takes  the  motive  of  the  original  faithfully 
enough,  but  transforms  it  according  to  bis  own  spirit,  puts  in 
more  motion  and  agitation,  less  grave  grace  and  simplicity, 
a  freer  cast  of  draperies,  a  less  disciplined  drawing,  a  more 
elaborate  and  less  simple,  but  in  its  way  very  admirable 
and  powerful,  mode  of  treating  landscapes  and  flowers. 
About  the  same  time  an  English  version  was  published  by 
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S.  WateiRon.  Then  the  popnlarity  of  the  work  dies  out, 
and  the  notices  of  it  get  vague  and  muddled.  It  has  got 
about  that  the  designs  are  by  Raphael  forsooth.  That  mis¬ 
take  serves  the  value  of  the  book,  and  is  used  in  sale  and 
library  catalogues :  it  has  been  repeated  into  later  times  by 
Papillon.  The  author’s  name  is  even  partly  forgotten,  in 
spite  of  the  transparent  nature  of  the  acrostic  in  which  it 
is  conveyed.  From  Rabelais  to  Bayle,  casual  notices  of 
“  The  Poliphilus  ”  occur  in  French  writers ;  but  after  Balzac 
and  sound  taste  its  contents  have  come  to  be  solemnly  de¬ 
nounced  as  “in  the  highest  degree  irregular,"  or  more 
briefly  to  be  dubbed  galimatias ;  and  there  is  a  passage  in 
which  the  great  Desprdaux  is  supposed  to  ridicule  the  style. 
Menage  has  an  allusion  to  the  volume,  and  Lamonnaye,  in 
bis  addenda  to  the  Amsterdam  edition  of  the  “  Mdnagiana  ’’ 
(1726),  collects  a  quantity  of  information  relative  to  it,  and 
starts  the  theory  which  I  have  quoted,  of  Polia  being  at 
the  same  time  a  real  lady  of  flesh  and  blood  and  an  abstract 
ideal  of  the  antiquarian  mind.  The  Italian  engineer  and 
architectural  writer  Temanza,  and  the  French  F^libien,  both 
discuss  at  length,  in  the  early  part  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
the  attainments  of  the  author  in  Vitruvius  and  in  architec¬ 
ture  generally.  The  posthumous  “  Dictionary  ”  of  Prosper 
Marchand  (1758)  contains  a  formidable  mass  of  citations 
and  authorities  in  connection  with  tlie  work.  In  subsequent 
histories  of  literature,  Colonna  is  slightingly  mentioned  by 
Tiraboschi  and  Guinguene.  And  finally,  many  readers  are 
probably  acquainted  with  th^leasant  little  romance  (“Fran¬ 
cesco  Colonna”)  into  which  Cnarles  Nodier  turned  the  some¬ 
what  slender  knowledge  and  ample  fancy  which  he  pKJs- 
sessed  on  the  subject ;  as  well  as  with  M.  Michelet’s  forcible 
allusions  to  “  'The  Poliphilus  ’’  (in  his  twelfth  volume)  as  the 
favorite  and  typical  literary  food  of  that  France  of  the 
Renaissance  into  which  the  versions  of  it  were  published. 

'There  are  obviously  a  vast  number  of  aspects  in  which 
this  singular  book  has  to  be  regarded  by  a  writer  undertak¬ 
ing  to  examine  it  as  Dr.  Ilg  has  done.  First  and  most  im¬ 
portant,  there  is  its  general  relation  to  the  culture  and 
ideas  of  its  time.  For  that  Dr.  Ilg  is  admirable.  His  open¬ 
ing  section  on  the  peculiar  chai'acter  assumed  by  the 
Renaissance  in  Venice,  the  difl!erent  form  which  the  human¬ 
istic  impulse  took  there,  and,  for  example,  in  Florence,  are 
full  of  instruction.  Again,  his  ample  general  knowledge 
of  technical  art-literature,  and  its  sources  in  the  Renaissance 
age,  gives  the  utmost  weight  to  what  he  says  of  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  the  “  Hypnerotomaebia  ’’  from  this  point  of  view, — 
if  its  artistic  coulu  be  segregated  from  its  romance  portions,  — 
and  of  its  relative  place  beside  the  treatises  of  Alberti,  Serlio, 
Lionardo,  Piero  della  Francesca,  and  ihe  other  great 
humanists,  classicists,  geometricians,  encyclopaedic  students 
of  antiquity  and  of  nature,  pioneers  of  the  modern  humanity. 
In  the  course  of  this  section  Dr.  Ilg  has  frequent  sentences, 
which  we  regret  that  space  makes  it  impossible  to  quote, 
touching  his  subject  with  a  tact  of  appreciation  which,  over 
and  above  the  remarkable  force  and  grace  of  his  style, 
marks  him  out  for  a  writer  of  whom  we  may  expect  the  ut¬ 
most  in  the  fields  which  he  has  chosen. 

Then  there  is  the  side  of  the  romantic  contents  and  narra¬ 
tive  movement  of  the  “  Hypnerotomaebia,”  and  these  Dr. 
Ilg  has  set  forth  with  great  industry  and  spirit.  He  has 
travelled  conscientiously  through  the  book,  and  gives  us  a 
precis  of  each  chapter,  with  a  discriminating  enlargement 
on  all  the  more  significant  and  characteristic  episodes. 

'There  is  the  side  of  its  literary  and  linguistic  interest ; 
and  on  this  Dr.  Ilg  is  silent.  He  does  not  follow  Tiraboschi 
and  the  other  authorities  into  any  discussion  of  the 
“  Fidentian  ”  or  pedantesque  style,  which  was  adopted  by 
some  of  the  humanists  who  did  not,  like  most  of  them, 
eschew  the  mother-tongue  altogether,  and  of  which  this  is 
so  memorable  an  example.  But  he  has  a  conjecture  of  his 
own,  which  bears  on  the  question  of  style.  He  points  to 
the  dedication  of  Poliphilus  to  Polia  at  the  beginning  of 
the  book,  in  which  Poliphilus  says,  that  he  had  for  PoTia’s 
sake,  and  at  her  instance,  abandoned  il  principiato  stile,  and 
translateil  (jraductei)  his  work  into  its  present  form.  Dr. 
Ilg  is  wrong  in  saying  that  he  is  the  first  to  have  noticed 
this  point  in  the  detention.  It  was  noticid  by  Lamon- 
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naye,  and  understood  by  him,  and  by  others  after  him  as 
meaning  that  Colonna  had  begun  his  work  in  the  ordinary 
Italian  vernacular,  but  afterwards,  perhaps  owing  to  pedait. 
tical  tastes  in  the  mortal  Polia,  changed  it  into  the  larded 
or  Fidentian  style.  Dr.  Ilg,  on  the  other  hand,  remember¬ 
ing  the  rumor  current  among  the  older  commentators  of  an 
original  Latin  version,  supposes  the  work  to  have  been 
composed,  although  never  published,  in  Latin  at  the  first 
date,  1467,  and  that  then,  for  the  sake  of  a  more  extended 
popularity  (and  thus,  as  it  were,  for  the  glorj'  and  at  the 
instance  of  Polia  herself),  the  author  transferred  or  trans¬ 
lated  it  into  its  present  form  for  publication.  That,  I  think 
is  acute,  and  would  account  for  the  kind  of  fundamental 
and  quintessential  Latinism,  which,  in  spite  of  Grecian  and 
Chaldaic  admixtures,  is  the  note  of  the  style,  better  than  it 
can  b«  accounted  for  by  the  hypothesis  of  unaided  pedantry. 

Then  there  is  a  whole  fountain  of  interest  in  the  com¬ 
parison  both  of  figure  and  ornamental  subjects  in  the  French 
and  Italian  editions,  —  the  comparison  of  human  ideals 
and  architectural  ideals  (for  both  artists  treat  the  text  with 
considerable  freedom)  in  the  Venice  of  the  closing  quattro¬ 
cento  and  in  the  Paris  of  the  latter  Valois,  half  a  century 
ofiT.  On  this  our  author  has  nothing  to  say,  being  personally 
unacquainted,  as  we  may  gather,  with  the  French  editions. 

There  is  also  the  side  of  bibliography  and  literary  history ; 
and  here  Dr.  Ilg  is  rather  weak.  He  says  the  number  of 
writers  who  have  mentioned  the  book  is  very  small,  and  in¬ 
cludes  only  Apostolo  Zeno,  in  his  “  Life  of  the  Aldi ;  ” 
Leander,  in  his  “Writers  of  the  Preaching  Orders;” 
Federici,  in  his  “  Memorials  of  Treviso ;  ”  Marchese,  in  his 
“  Lives  of  the  Dominican  Artists ;  ”  Cicognara,  Selvatico, 
D’ Agincourt,  Zahn,  Papillon,  Passavant,  and  Nagler,  —  gen¬ 
erally,  says  he,  with  only  a  few  words  each.  The  very  im¬ 
perfect  sketch  we  have  ourselves  run  through  above  will 
show  that,  besides  Felibien,  Dr.  Ilg  here  passes  over  the 
two  capital  and  particular  authorities,  Lamonnaye  and 
Marchand.  And  this  leads  him  into  a  further  error.  He 
speaks  of  a  few  secondary  Italian  commentators  in  the 
seventeeth  century  as  ignorant  of  their  author’s  name,  and 
then  says,  that  the  truth  was  first  found  out,  and  the 
acrostic  solved,  by  P.  Pedrogalli  and  Apostolo  Zeno. 
'This  comes  of  blindly  follow!^  Marchese.  I  have  not 
been  able  to  refer  to  Apostolo  ^no’s  “  Lives  of  the  Aldi,” 
in  which  it  seems  he  relates  his  discovery :  neither  do  1 
know  if  the  date  of  his  solution  can  he  earlier  than  Villani 
and  Aprosio’s  “  Discorso  della  Poesia  Giocosa,”  quoted  by 
Marchand  as  explicitly  giving  the  key  to  the  riddle.  But 
here  is  a  chain  of  evidence  to  show  that  the  key  was  held 
by  some  from  the  beginning,  and  in  France,  at  least,  can 
never  have  been  lost.  In  the  first  place,  the  frequent  half- 
punning  insistance  upon  the  words  columna  and  colume  in 
the  original  text  points  to  a  very  meagre  desire  in  the  au¬ 
thor  to  keep  his  secret  at  all.  In  the  next,  Marchand 
quotes  from  the  “  Giornale  dei  Letterati  d’ltalia  ”  the  de¬ 
scription  of  a  copy  of  the  first  edition,  in  private  posses¬ 
sion,  bearing  on  the  title  a  MS.  note  dated  1512,  and  nam¬ 
ing  Francesco  Colonna  as  the  author.  And  I  am  able  to 
add  a  curious  inedited  testimony  of  a  similar  kind.  The 
Cambridge  University  Library  possesses  a  copy  of  the  first 
edition,  on  the  title  of  which  is  written  an  eulogistic  sonnet 
of  unmistakable  genuineness,  in  versi  sdruccioli,  as  follows 

“  Libro  degno  di  cedro  et  di  memoria, 

Bello,  dotto,  gentil,  ampio,  docomlo, 

Disceso  dallo  Dio  del  sacro  chorulo, 

Del  Pegaseo  liquor  trionfo  et  gloria ; 

In  te  chiudi  ogni  fabnla  ogni  historia, 

Architetture  da  divin  lavorulo, 

Hieroliphici,  gefio,  argento,  et  orulo, 

Et  dal  fancinl  cupido  ogni  vittoria. 

“  Francesco  di  virtu  ferma  colonula 

Ti  scritse  m  stii  latin,greco,  et  hehrairo, 

Lodando  Muse,  Apollo,  et  ogni  gratia. 

Sin  chb  Febo  et  la  Candida  Latonula 
II  cielo  illustreran,  serai  duratico. 

Va  dnnq  in  man  d’  ognum  co  buona  audacia 
Et  Ti  bci  spirti  tacia 

Del  toaro  scritto  tuo,  tno  vago  flosculo, 

Ch’  assai  pih  odora  del  firagrante  mosoulo.” 
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Thi*  is  sizned  by  one  of  the  House  of  Medici,  as  it  seems,  — 
5ix/us  Medicex,  —  in  the  sixteenth  year  of  his  aze,  anno  dhi 
1518;  and  the  writer,  with  his  mincing  diminutives,  shows 
himself  an  apt  pupil  of  his  master.  (The  second  line 
printed  in  italics  suggests  questions  into  which  one  cannot 
enter  here ;  but  it  points  probably  rather  to  the  semi-maca- 
innic  constitution  of  Colonna’s  language  than  to  separate 
rersions,  which  it  is  impossible  to  conceive,  written  by  him 
in  all  three  learned  languages.)  So  that  a  countryman  of 
the  author’s  names  him  during  his  own  lifetime  in  1512,  an¬ 
other  in  1518.  Then  a  Frenchman,  Benoit  de  Court, 
names  him  in  a  Lyons  book  of  1533 ;  then  Jan  Martin,  in 
his  preface  to  the  translation  of  1546,  directly  and  elabo¬ 
rate^  gives  his  readers  the  acrostical  key,  —  the  system  of 
initial  letters  having  been  carefulljr  observed  on  purpose  by 
the  French  paraphrast  So  that  it  is  misleading  to  talk  of 
the  mystery  ever  having  been  really  complete  or  needed 
reiscovery. 

Once  more,  the  question  of  the  artistic  spirit  and  author^ 
ship  of  the  designs  is  a  most  tempting  and  extensive  one. 
Dr.  Dg  is  fairly  satisfactory  about  this.  He  catalogues  and 
describes  the  illustrations  intelligently,  one  by  one,  and 
then  makes  suggestions  as  to  their  possible  attribution.  He 
rightly  points  to  two  hands  (as  indeed  there  may  be  more) 
of  unequal  skill  as  being  apparent  in  the  work ;  and  finally, 
fixes  hypothetically  on  Bartolommeo  and  Benedetto  Mon¬ 
tagna.  He  is  no  doubt  accurate  in  seeing  here  that  blending 
of’ the  solemn  and  tender  Bellinesque  and  the  robust  and 
scientific  Mantegnesquo  spirits  which  you  find,  and  which 
is  so  delightful,  in  the  secondary  Lombard  artists  of  the 
closing  quattrocento,  and  especially  in  the  Vicentine  school, 
—a  Buonconsiglio,  a  Bartolommeo  Montagna.  But  I  should 
say  it  is  more  than  doubtful  if  criticism  in  the  matter  will 
ever  be  able  to  go  nearer  than  this.  And  Dr.  Hg  ignores  what 
seems  to  have  been  conclusively  proved  by  Messrs.  Crowe- 
Cavalcaselle :  that  Benedetto  was  not  the  brother  of  Bar¬ 
tolommeo  Montagna,  as  had  been  supposed,  but  his  son, 
whose  career  could  not  have  begun  at  all  till  twenty  years 
after  the  publication  of  the  “  Hy  pnerotomachia.”  Again,  our 
author  writes  of  Squarcione,  and  the  Paduan  school  of 
Squarcione,  in  a  way  that  would  have  been  more  appropri¬ 
ate  before  the  latest  criticism  had  attenuated  that  name  to 
little  more  than  mythical  proportions. 

It  will  be  seen  thus,  that  Dr.  Bg’s  spirited  and  elegant 
monograph  hat  one  or  two  shortcomings  of  a  kind  that  are 
not  quite  to  be  permitted  to  it  as  being  a  sketch  and  no 
more.  He  has  been  led  into  one  or  two  positive  errors 
by  want  of  acquaintance  with  French  editions  and  French 
authorities,  and  one  or  two  minor  critical  laxities  besides. 
But  these  are  in  the  least  important  sections  of  his  work. 
Its  most  important  sections  —  those  that  deal  with  the  essen¬ 
tial  significance  of  his  subject,  spiritual  and  artistic,  and  with 
the  elements  amidst  which  it  has  its  place  —  are  all  that 
can  possibly  be  desired.  And  no  one  could  better  follow 
up  man  our  author  himself  the  task  which  he  has  here 
sketched  out  in  relation  to  this  fantastic,  this  eolossal  and 
pathetic  memorial  of  learning  happy  in  its  blunders,  of 
curiosity  unembarrassed  in  its  conjectures,  of  enthusiasm 
with  its  buoyant  imigination  and  luxurious  pictures,  —  the 
memorial,  and  in  part  the  parody,  of  an  exuberant  and  un¬ 
exhausted  hour  which  wo  have  learned  to  envy  in  laughing, 
and  to  love  even  while  we  yawn. 
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Paris  has  a  school  whose  professional  object  is  to  train 
Masters  for  the  University.  As  the  curriculum  of  studies 
IS  high,  and  the  situation  of  official  mastership  much  envied 
among  the  intelligent  youth  whose  means  are  not  equal  to 
the  pecuniary  exigencies  of  other  liberal  professions,  the 
Ecole  Normale  has  been,  more  or  less  from  its  creation,  the 
c^le  of  distinguished  and  promising  minds.  For  a  long 
time  this  public  establishment  remained  within  the  frigid 
and  stiff  limits  of  magisterial  pedantry,  and  was  essentially 
a  training-school  for  teachers,  orthodox,  narrow,  and  tra¬ 


ditional  ;  but  the  Revolution  of  1848  brought  a  memorable 
change  in  the  sanctuary  of  the  University,  —  excited  a  kind 
of  literary  emulation,  and  a  consequent  throwing  off  of  an¬ 
tiquated  ideas  almost  unique  in  its  history.  The  revolu¬ 
tionary  events  from  without  worked  their  influence  on  this 
cold  seminary,  so  entirely  isolated  from  modern  life ;  the 
habits  of  the  school  became  more  independent,  and  greater 
liberty  of  action  and  warmth  of  discussion  soon  prevailed. 
Then  and  then  only,  did  a  host  of  young  and  remarkable 
men,  who  were  to  take  eventually  an  important  place  in 
French  contemiwrary  literature,  spring  from  the  scholastic 
renaissance.  Tlie  Ecole  Normale  possessed  at  the  time  a 
pleiad  of  elegant  and  correct  writers,  gifted  with  supple 
literary  aptitudes,  —  MM.  J.  Weiss,  Prevost-Paradol, 
Herv6,  Edmond  About,  and  Taine.  It  is  a  noteworthy 
fact,  that,  with  the  exception  of  the  cleverest  one,  all  these 
writers  began  the  career  of  letters  with  revolutionary  opin¬ 
ions,  and  finally  yielded  to  the  political  cause  which  seemed 
most  likely  to  each  of  them  to  win  the  day.  Our  business 
is  with  M.  Taine,  who  alone  has  remained  what  he  was 
formerly,  and  is  more  particularly  known  in  England  as 
one  of  the  few  Frenchmen  who  have  devoted  thoughtful 
study  to  a  country  whose  customs  and  characteristics  are 
but  too  little  known  over  the  Channel.  He  is  undoubtedly 
the  most  independent  of  noted  “  Normaliens ;  ”  for  although 
M.  Edmond  About  has  often  trodden  under  foot  his  doctoral 
gear  to  assume  the  fool’s  cap,  he  never  dared  to  break  so 
openly  as  M.  Taine  with  the  prejudices  and  traditions  of 
the  French  University.  From  the  beginning,  the  historian 
of  English  literature  despised  orthodoxy,  and  determined, 
to  use  Balzac’s  picturesque  expression,  “  to  throw  the 
house  out  by  the  window.'’  Trained  and  accustomed  to 
respect  for  masters,  love  of  antiquated  methods,  submission 
to  authority,  his  first  writings  breathed  in  every  line  the 
purpose  of  innovating ;  and  in  fact  he  has  created  a  com¬ 
plete  philosophical  system,  owing  more  to  physiology  than 
psychology ;  and  which  has,  at  least,  the  attraction  of  emi¬ 
nent  originality.  In  order  to  clear  tbe  ground  covered 
with  the  debris  of  anterior  philosophies,  M.  Taine  proceeded 
to  demolish,  or  appear  to  demolish,  with  marvellous  verve, 
and  a  subtlety  that  left  far  behind  the  most  perfidious 
sophistiy,  all  the  theories  of  the  French  ideologists  of  the 
age,  —  Royei^Collard,  Laromiguifere,  Cousin,  Jouffroy,  and 
others,  deny  in"  the  body  and  details  of  their  spiritualistic 
theories,  and  finally  rehabilitating  anew  those  doctrines  of 
Condillac  which  attribute  to  ideas  no  other  origin  than  the 
perceptions  of  the  senses ;  for,  although  M.  Taine  has  fre¬ 
quent  recourse  to  Locke  and  Hegel,  he  distinctly  bases 
himself  on  the  theories  of  the  author  of  the  “  Treatise  on 
Sensations.”  This  tardy  and  audacious  affirmation  of  ma¬ 
terialism  was  a  thundei^stroke  for  the  Sorbonne;  for  the 
attack  was  clearly  enunciated,  precise,  well  directed,  and 
fearlessly  expounded  in  book,  review,  and  journal.  M. 
Taine  was  still,  at  that  time,  professor  of  the  University ; 
but  a  year  of  tuition  was  too  much  for  him :  he  threw  up 
the  appointment,  devoted  himself  to  letters,  and  was  imme¬ 
diately  admitted  to  the  staff  of  the  Journal  des  Dehats  and 
Revue  des  Deux  Mondes,  where  he  brusquely  developed  bis 
new  theory  of  national  and  individual  cnaracter  and  litera¬ 
ture.  After  showing  that  in  intellectual  embryology  (to 
quote  his  own  expression)  all  the  intellectual  and  physical 
powers  of  man  are  grouped  around  a  predominating  faculty, 
and  so  completely  subjected  to  its  influence  that  they  b^ 
come,  as  it  were,  its  slaves,  M.  Taine  sought  the  birth  and 
origin  of  this  predominating  faculty ;  and  this  gave  rise  to 
his  ingenious  system  of  geographical  and  atmospheric  in¬ 
fluence  on  the  human  frame,  as  also  that  of  moral  resultants, 
in  which  he  explains  the  birth,  special  aptitudes,  and  di¬ 
versity  of  artistic  and  literary  tempers,  by  the  influences  of 
races,  society,  education,  organization,  passions,  manners, 
incidents  of  life,  —  of  all,  in  short,  that  touches  man  and 
modifies  him  in  his  physical  and  psychological  nature.  In 
the  latter  sense,  M.  Taine  goes  even  further ;  for,  according 
to  his  system,  the  soul  perforce  disappears.  This  is  in  no 
way  an  exaggeration  ;  for  M.  Taine  himself  has  written  that 
“the  productions  of  the  human  mind  as  well  as  those  o( 
organic  life  are  only  to  be  explained  by  the  atmosphere  in 
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■which  they  thrive ;  ”  and  he  expounds  his  theory  still  more 
plainljf  in  his  fine  “  Voyage  aux  Eaux  des  Pyrenees,”  when, 
speaking  of  the  B^arn  peasants,  he  says,  “  Here,  men 
are  thin  and  pale ;  their  Dones  protrude,  and  their  features 
are  large  and  severe,  like  their  mountains.  An  eternal 
struisrle  with  the  soil  has  made  women  stunted  as  well  as 
plants :  it  has  left  in  their  eyes  a  vague  expression  of 
melancholy  and  reflection.  .  .  .  The  impressions  of  the 
soul  and  the  body  inoilify  in  the  long  run  the  bo<ly  and  the 
soul ;  the  race  moulds  the  individual,  and  the  country 
moulds  the  race.  A  desree  of  heat  in  the  atmosphere  anil 
of  inclination  in  the  soil  is  the  primary  cause  of  our  facul¬ 
ties  and  passions.”  It  is  not  difficult  to  see  the  space  left 
to  the  soul  in  such  a  system  ;  and  it  is  all  but  certain  that 
this  materialist  display,  so  brilliant  and  so  novel  that  phi¬ 
losophers  and  lettrea  were  as  much  astonished  as  shocked  at 
its  exhibition,  would  have  excited  protestations  from  even 
the  scientific,  if  the  innovator  had  not  taken  good  care  to 
clothe  his  matter  in  a  wonderful  display  of  glittering  dra¬ 
peries  of  light  and  harmony,  and  used  all  the  fertile  n  - 
sources  of  his  im.agination ;  for  the  scientific  and  medical 
studies  by  which  M.  Taine  prepared  himself  for  three  con¬ 
secutive  years  before  taking  the  field  had  not  impaired  the 
li'jht  and  brilliant  varnish  which  fascinates  men  just  as  a 
mirror  dazzles  larks.  Essentially  French  in  temper,  and 
supremely  gifted  with  the  irresistible  and  deceptive  charms 
of  wit,  M.  Taine  was  certain  of  the  approbation  of  his  pub¬ 
lic  —  whether  in  writing  or  speech  —  for  the  enunciation  of 
the  weinlest  and  most  bizarre  ideas;  for  he  was  lucky 
enough  to  be  magiater  e'eganliarum  in  a  country  where 
more  attention  is  accorded  to  the  manner  of  saying  things 
tuan  to  the  things  that  are  said. 

When  he  was  appointed  to  the  professorship  of  msthetics 
at  the  School  of  Fine  Arts  in  Paris,  he  applied  himstdf  from 
the  very  first  to  demonstrate  to  his  pupils  that  aesthetics  did 
pot  exist.  Thus  he  once  made  to  his  auditors  this  singular 
confession :  “  Modern  and  ancient  aesthetics  diflfer  in  this 
sense,  that  the  one  is  historical  and  the  other  dogmatical : 
modern  aesthetics  do  not  impose  precepts,  but  recognize  new 
laws.  Besides,  I  cannot  help  thinking,  from  the  bottom  of 
my  conscience,  that  only  two  precepts  have  ever  been  dis¬ 
covered  :  the  first  is  to  be  bom  with  genius,  —  that  is  the 
business  of  your  parents,  not  my  business ;  the  second  con¬ 
sists  in  studying  a  great  deal,  so  as  to  possess  your  art 
thoroughly,  — that  is  your  business,  not  mine.”  llie  audi¬ 
tory  in  whose  hearing  M.  Taine  exposed  his  aesthetical  the¬ 
ories  was  not  only  composed  of  pupils  of  the  School  of  Fine 
Arts,  but  the  world  of  fashion ;  and  the  elegant  as  well  as  the 
gravest  men,  all  those  who  like  to  hear  fine  periods  and  musi- 
c  d  phrases,  attended  his  courses  every  Thursday :  and  on  that 
day  the  lecture-room  of  the  Rue  Bonaparte  bore  much  resem¬ 
blance  to  the  interior  of  a  theatre  or  concert-hall,  —  fine  toi¬ 
lets  and  rich  costumes  swept  over  the  dusty  boards ;  and  l)e- 
side  the  harmonious  images,  sonorous  antitheses,  and  lumi¬ 
nous  metaphors  that  fell  from  the  professor’s  lips,  the  scin¬ 
tillation  of  diamonds  and  the  elite  of  the  dazzling  Parisian 
beauty  might  have  borne  comparison  with  those  of  the  most 
brilliant  nights  of  Ventadour.  From  this  time,  what  is 
called  in  Paris  “  Le  Monde  ”  adopted  M.  Taine,  as  it  adopts 
every  thing  that  enchants  and  pleases  it.  The  ancient  “  Nor- 
malien  ”  had  found  the  secret  of  captivating.  M.  Taine  has, 
in  truth,  the  finest  command  of  language,  the  most  striking 
vocabulary,  the  most  cleverly-undulating  and  serpentine 
phrases,  that  a  mundane  orator  could  well  wish  for.  The  bold 

f>aradoxes  and  rash  propositions  frequently  put  forth  in  his 
ectiires  would  be  refuted,  were  they  presented  by  others  with 
less  art ;  while  they  contribute  to  snow  off"  the  supple  and 
energetic  qualities  of  his  talent.  This  suppleness  is  evident 
enough  in  his  “  Histoiy  of  English  Literature,”  which 
ought  to  be  called,  said  Sainte-Beuve,  “  The  History  of  the 
English  Race  and  Civilization  through  its  Literatun*.” 
Neither  was  this  facility  restricted  to  serious  works  :  in  1866 
and  1867,  the  gourmeU  of  Parisian  literature  were  greatly 
surprised  at  the  apjje.arance  in  the  pages  of  the  Vie  Paris- 
i-tme  of  a  series  of  articles  on  elegant  P.iris,  uniting  the 
denetrating  facuPy  of  observation  which  savored  of  Sten¬ 
dhal  and  Balzac  with  that  richness  of  style  which  belongs  to 


Theophile  Gautier  alone.  Tliese  articles  were  signed  bv  a 
certain  Frdddric  Thomas  Graindorge.  who  appended  toils 
name  the  singular  qualifications  of  “  Doctor  of  philosophy 
of  the  University  of  Jena,  senior  partner  of  the  firm 
Graindorge  &  Co.  (oils  and  salt  pork,  at  Cincinnati 
United  States).”  The  author  reviewed  the  manners,  tastes, 
fantasies,  caprices,  and  eccentricities  of  the  French 
aristocracy  with  extraordinary  wit,  vivacity,  and  fiaht- 
ness  of  style.  One  day,  Paris  learned  that  the  Thomas 
Graindorge  was  no  other  than  the  amiable  professor  of 
sesthetics  of  the  School  of  Fine  Arts,  and  that  M.  Taine,  by 
way  of  reposing  himself  after  serious  work,  indulged  in 
these  clever  delineations.  M.  Taine  was  then  accepted  by 
the  most  Parisian  of  Parisians,  as  the  most  lettered  of  the 
lettered  had  accepted  him,  as  an  equal :  he  had  no  longer 
reason  to  fear  the  enmities  which  an  implacable  and  fearless 
avowal  of  materialist  theories  would  have  been  sure  to  raise 
in  his  path.  M.  Taine  proved  himself  a  wise  politician  in 
thus  parading  his  Parisian  and  worldly  powers;  for  in  the 
last  years  of  the  empire  the  Ultramontane  party  directed 
their  full  wrath  against  what  they  styled  “  the  clan  of  Free¬ 
thinkers,”  which  was  composed  of  the  most  illustrious  per¬ 
sons  of  the  day :  and  the  reputation  of  worldly  wit  was  his 
best  protection. 

M.  Taine  is  now  in  the  full  vigor  of  age  and  talent ;  and 
any  slight  h.arshness  of  style,  such  as  was  noticeable  in  his 
first  years  of  literary  renown,  has  completely  disappeared. 
The  sharp  angles  have  been  softened  ;  his  exuberant  color 
of  style  has  become  more  harmonious,  and  his  mental  gifts 
form  a  homogeneous  whole.  Soft  in  manners,  free  from  the 
heavy  and  antipathetic  coldness  of  tradition-worshippers,  he 
has  successfully  attained  the  first  rank,  and  gently  insinu¬ 
ated  himself  into  minds  and  hearts.  If  he  were  judged  by 
his  own  theory  of  literary  genius,  he  could  not  be  dis¬ 
tinctly  styled  an  historian,  a  poet,  or  an  orator.  His  per¬ 
sonality  has  a  little  of  all  three ;  and  the  qualification  of 
“  charmer  ”  is  the  only  one  that  seems  adapted  to  his  pecu¬ 
liar  intellect. 


THE  CONSOLATIONS  OF  ART. 

M.  Emile  Ollivikr  has  been  setting  an  example  which 
may  perhaps  be  commended  for  imitation.  Bankrupt  as  a 
statesman,  he  has  been  seeking  for  consolation  in  his  retire¬ 
ment.  The  study  of  history,  he  says,  gives  no  relief;  “for 
in  history  we  ever  find  passions  and  calanutien  similar  to 
those  of  our  own  day.”  The  validity  of  the  reason  m.ay  per¬ 
haps  be  doubted ;  for  the  knowledge  that  we  are  not  the  only 

Sle  who  have  made  a  mess  of  the  attempt  to  govern 
^  t  be  regarded  by  some  minds  as  on  the  whole  satisfac¬ 
tory.  The  world  has  managed  to  get  on  somehow  or  rather 
in  spite  of  innumerable  crimes  and  follies ;  and  the  fact  may 
be  taken  as  a  proof  that  our  special  contribution  to  the  vast 
sum  of  human  absurdities  may  not  be  more  fatal  than  its 
predecessors.  M.  Ollivier,  however,  finds  the  associations 
provoked  by  the  study  of  history  too  painful :  Napoleons 
and  Bismarcks  are  found  in  every  page  ;  anil  it  is  better  to 
close  the  book.  He  turn.s,  therefore,  to  “  divine  works  of 
art,”  which  have  for  him  a  “  magical  power  of  consolation.” 
A  visit  to  ancient  masterpieces  of  painting,  and  imaginary 
converse  with  their  creators,  is  alone  sufficient  to  transport 
him  to  a  pleasant  dreamland,  disturbed  by  no  rude  shocks 
of  reality.  That  world  of  the  imagination  is  peopled  only 
by  forms  of  ideal  grace,  which,  instead  of  reproaching  him 
with  past  errors,  lull  his  mind  by  soothing  reveries  ;  and  it 
is  impenetrable  by  the  noisiest  echoes  from  the  banks  of  the 
Seine.  In  short,  M.  Ollivier  has  succeeded  in  discovering 
the  secret  of  happiness  for  a  retired  statesman,  and,  as  the 
fruit  of  his  medications,  is  publishing  a  work  entitled  “  A 
Visit  to  the  Medici  Chapel,  and  a  Dialogue  between  Michael 
Angelo  and  Raffaelle.”  Doubtless  a  dialogue  between  those 

Eat  men  must  be  better  worth  hearing  than  an  animated 
suasion  in  a  French  Cabinet ;  and  it  would  be  cruel  not 
to  congratulate  M.  Ollivier  on  having  found  so  harmless  and 
creditable  a  mode  of  drowning  his  sorrows. 
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Xhe  problem  of  discovering  a  suitable  mode  of  employ¬ 
ment  for  decayed  politicians  is  indeed  one  which  deserves 
gerioas  investigation.  The  class  is  a  large  one ;  and  nobody 
jgn  say  that  it  may  not  receive  fresh  accessions  at  any  mo¬ 
ment.  The  waifs  and  strays  which  are  washed  upon  our 
shores  after  every  fresh  convulsion  on  the  Continent  seem 
to  be  very  little  able  to  find  consolation  in  art  or  in  any  other 
new  employment.  The  decayed  statesman  belongs  to  the 
class  of  which  poor  Mr.  Sedley  in  “  Vanity  Fair  ”  is  an  excel¬ 
lent  type.  The  broken-down  merchant  sets  up  in  the  va<rue 
capacity  of  a  commission-agent :  he  endeavors  to  seduce  his 
friends  to  buy  inferior  coals  or  poisonous  wine ;  and  he  pit¬ 
eously  sinks  deeper  and  deeper,  whilst  desperately  clinging 
to  the  skirts  of  his  former  employment.  The  emperors  and 
levolntionary  leaders  who  haunt  Leicester  Square  continue 
to  peddle  in  politics  even  after  their  characters  and  their 
resources  are  hopelessly  gone.  They  cannot  lose  the  taste 
for  intrigue,  and  still  continue,  in  fancy,  to  decide  the  fate  of 
Europe,  and  to  lay.trains  for  explosions  under  which  thrones 
will  reel  and  the  foundations  of  society  be  broken  up.  It  is 
impossible  not  to  pity  such  unfortunates.  They  may  have 
been  genuine  patriots  in  their  time,  or  the  only  difference 
between  their  present  and  the  past  may  be  that  they 
sre  now  found  out.  But,  whether  they  deserve  or  not  the 
punishment  which  they  are  suffering,  there  is  always  some¬ 
thing  pathetic  about  a  dreamer  of  dreams.  The  bare’ 
fact  that  a  man  has  visionary  schemes,  instead  of  being 
exclusively  occupied,  like  most  of  us,  in  providing  him¬ 
self  with  bread  and  butter,  places  him  in  a  different  category 
from  the  vulgar.  lie  is  the  victim  of  his  imagination,  not 
of  his  digestive  apparatus;  and  so  far  we  are  disposed  to 
render  him  a  kind  of  qualified  respect.  It  may  be  intrinsi¬ 
cally  worse  to  burn  down  a  capital  than  to  pick  a  pocket ; 
but  revolution  is  more  poetical  than  petty  larceny.  At  any 
rate,  both  for  their  sakes  and  our  own,  we  would  willingly 
discover  some  asylum  for  these  broken-down  gamblers  in  the 
great  game  of  politics.  Our  pity  for  the  man  who  is  eating 
out  his  heart  in  exile  combines  with  our  natural  willingness 
to  get  rid  of  a  dangerous  element  of  society.  We  would 
willingly,  for  both  reasons,  induce  our  refugees  to  take  to  the 
study  of  the  fine  arts,  and  to  write  dialogues  in  the  National 
Gallery,  instead  of  frequenting  questionable  cafes  in  the 
neighborhood.  The  result  would  doubtless  be  a  great  deal 
d  very  bad  sesthetical  criticism ;  hut  at  least  a  mischievous 
force  would  be  diverted  into  new  channels. 

In  old  days  there  was  a  more  convenient  resource  for  anal¬ 
ogous  cases.  Politicians  who  were  tired  of  their  business  could 
retire  into  a  convent.  Whether  they  often  found  the  change 
an  agreeable  one  may  be  doubted ;  but  at  least  there  was 
this  great  advantage,  that  they  could  not  easily  come  out 
again.  At  present  this  expedient  is  hardly  applicable.  The 
refugees  who  crowd  our  pavements  are  not  precisely  of  the 
stuff  of  which  modern  monks  are  composed.  However  glad 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church  might  be  to  see  them  effectu¬ 
ally  locked  up,  it  would  not  care  to  take  them  into  its  bosom. 
They  suffer  from  a  contagious  disease  which  excludes  them 
from  all  recognized  hospitals ;  and  such  remedies  as  psalm- 
singing  and  penitential  practices  are  very  little  to  their 
taste.  The  only  permanent  provision  that  is  offered  to  them 
is  saddled  with  the  condition  of  a  voyage  to  Cayenne  ;  and 
it  is  not  one  which  the  most  disgusted  of  patriots  is  likely 
to  accept  of  his  own  accord.  On  the  whole,  we  fear  that 
there  is  little  probability  of  an  asylum  for  such  cases  being 
started  at  present.  The  refugee  will  continue  to  lead  his 
mysterious  existence,  supported,  as  it  would  appear,  by  such 
unsubstantial  food  as  a  consciousness  of  martyrdom,  or  a 
hope  of  ultimate  success,  or  occasionally  by  the  more  tangible 
supplies  which  are  enjoyed  by  Fenian  orators  in  the  United 
States.  M.  Ollivier’s  remedy  is,  in  fact,  open  only  to  the 
more  exalted  class  of  mortals  who  generally  succeed  in  fall¬ 
ing  tolerably  soft,  and  make  what  is  called  their  ruin  the 
occasion  of  enjoying  all  the  comforts  reconcilable  with  pri¬ 
vate  Ufe. 

Meanwhile  we  should  be  glad  to  commend  a  considera¬ 
tion  of  M.  Ollivier’s  system  in  certain  cases  where  the  will 
rather  than  the  power  is  wanting.  It  woidd  be  a  mockery 
to  invite  the  starving  member  of  the  Commune  to  con¬ 


template  pictures,  instead  of  plotting  vengeance  with  his 
fellow-sufferers.  But  there  is  a  class  of  men  admirably 
qualified  by  position  and  education  for  rivalling  M.  Ollivier 
in  his  new  employment,  and  who  would  earn  our  unfeigned 
gratitude  by  adopting  such  a  course.  We  are  thinking,  of 
course,  of  our  own  revered  statesmen.  It  has  become  a 
rule  that  the  English  politician,  like  the  Old  Guanl,  never 
retires.  Bolingbroke  is  about  the  last  example  of  a  com¬ 
pulsory  exile.  We  have  not  been  in  the  habit  of  cutting 
off  ministers’  heads,  or  even  confiscating  their  property, 
for  many  generations.  And  the  consequence  is,  that  a  man 
who  has  once  taken  to  the  employment  generally  dies  in 
harness.  It  seems  to  be  as  impossible  to  give  up  making 
speeches  and  writing  despatches  as  to  give  up  opium-eating 
when  you  have  once  thoroughly  got  into  the  habit.  'The 
victim  of  this  propensity  may  never  have  opened  his  lips 
without  making  a  fool  of  himself,  or  have  written  a  despatch 
without  producing  some  new  entanglement  of  affairs.  And 
yet  he  not  only  goes  on  himself,  but  everybody  else  seems 
to  think  it  quite  right  that  he  should  20  on.  The  fact  that 
he  has  been  a  failure  hitherto  is  considered  to  give  him  a 
kind  of  vested  interest  in  being  a  failure  for  the  future.  It 
is  enough  to  know  that  he  has  been  in  office,  without  asking 
whether  he  has  been  an  ornament  to  his  office.  We  are  so 
far  from  the  French  system  of  sweeping  successive  genera¬ 
tions  of  statesmen  out  of  the  country,  like  useless  litter, 
that  we  never  finally  part  from  any  one.  His  very  weak¬ 
nesses  endear  him  to  us.  We  are  never  tired  of  condemning 
the  folly  of  the  United  States  in  allowing  ex-presidents  and 
ministers  to  sink  altogether  out  of  notice ;  and  we  do  not 
reflect  that  occasionally  it  is  the  very  best  thing  that  can  be 
done  with  them.  Without  denying  for  a  moment  that  a  too 
rapid  change  in  the  official  world  would  be  a  great  evil,  we 
may  be  permitted  to  hint  that  it  is  possible  to  carry  the 
opposite  principle  to  extremes.  It  can  hardly  be  denied 
that  some  of  our  rulers  would  be  much  tn-tter  employed  in 
lecturing  on  the  fine  arts  than  in  continuing  to  expose  their 
weaknesses  in  parliament.  It  would  therefore  be  a  really 
useful  reform  if  such  a  change  of  life  were  rendered  more 
easy  than  it  is  at  present.  Nobody  of  course,  would  wish 
to  see  Mr.  Gladstone  or  Mr.  Disraeli  cease  to  take  part  in 
the  conduct  of  national  affairs  so  long  as  they  have  the 
necessary  strength  of  constitution.  But  if  they  should  ever 
survive  their  strength,  one  cannot  help  reflecting  upon  the 
services  which  both  of  them  might  render  to  literature,  if 
Mr.  Gladstone  should  take  to  lecturing  upon  Homer,  and 
Mr.  Disraeli  should  give  us  a  more  systematic  exposition  of 
the  innumerable  and  brilliant  theories  upon  things  in  gen¬ 
eral  dispersed  throughout  his  novels.  Indeed,  we  should 
not  venture  to  assert  dogmatically  that  there  have  not 
already  been  occasions  on  which  their  energy  might  have 
been  more  usefully  employed  if  it  had  been  directed  into 
that  channel,  instead  of  being  expended  on  public  affairs. 
If  comfortable  places  were  provided  at  Soutn  Kensington 
for  statesmen  wno  felt  that  parliament  had  ceased  to  be  the 
fitting  arena  for  their  prowess,  a  good  many  of  the  inferior 
luminaries  might  be  gradually  shunted  into  the  quiet  siding, 
either  by  their  own  sense  of  fitness  or  by  the  gentle  per¬ 
suasions  of  impartial  friends.  Without  mentioning  any 
doubtful  cases  where  a  conflict  of  opinion  might  possibly 
arise,  it  is  sufiScient  to  remark  upon  the  satisfaction  whicn 
would  be  given  by  Mr.  Ayrton’s  acceptance  of  such  a  post. 
We  could  not  bear  the  thought  of  entirely  parting  with  a 
man  of  such  acknowledged  eminence.  It  would  break  our 
hearts  if  he  were  sent  off  to  Australia,  or  condemned  to 
wear  out  the  pavement  of  Paris  in  exile.  But  it  is  true  that 
there  are  some  weak  brethren  in  the  House  of  Commons 
upon  whose  over-delicate  sensibilities  he  is  apt  occasionally 
to  jar.  Nature,  however,  has  unmistakably  marked  him  out 
rs  the  fitting  subject  of  such  consolation  as  M.  Ollivier  has 
erived  from  his  aesthetic  meditations.  A  course  of  lectures 
on  the  fine  arts  generally,  or  on  the  principles  of  laying  out 
gardens  and  managing  museums,  would  doubtless  attract 
thousands  to  profit  by  the  flow  of  wisdom  from  the  lips  of 
so  wonderful  a  master  of  the  subject ;  whilst  the  superacial 
asperities  which  now  provoke  some  of  his  rash  subordinates 
would  cease  to  be  of  importance  when  he  was  dissociated 
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from  the  practical  management  of  affairs.  We  should  look 
forward  with  enthusiasm  to  the  appearance  of  a  work  by 
him  entitled  “  A  Visit  to  Kew  Garaens,  and  an  Imaginary 
Dialogue  between  Linnsus  and  Dr.  Hooker,”  setting  forth 
the  mollifying  influences  of  a  study  of  the  most  beautiful 
olyects  in  nature.  There  is,  indeed,  one  objection  which 
might  be  made  to  such  a  scheme  as  we  have  suggested ; 
namely,  that  so  felicitous  an  arrangement  as  this  could  not 
often  be  secured,  inasmuch  as  the  people  who  are  worst 
ualified  to  act  as  politicians  are  in  many  cases  worst  quali- 
ed  to  act  in  any  other  capaeity.  We  can  only  reply  that 
in  any  other  capacity  they  would  at  least  be  doing  less  mis¬ 
chief. 


A  DASHING  EXPLOIT. 

Whex  the  Revolution  of  1830  set  in,  Alexandre  Dumas, 
then  a  very  young  man,  and  seeing  nothing  in  life  but  one 
reries  of  tableaux,  took  his  share  in  the  more  stirring  scenes 
in  the  capacity  of  a  skirmisher.  He  tells  the  whole  story 
in  his  memoirs ;  and  his  account  seems  an  anticipation  of 
the  best  portions  of  Rabagas.  But  his  narrative  of  his  ex¬ 
pedition  to  Soissons  to  seize  some  powder  will  be  found 
one  of  the  most  stirring  bits  of  adventure  in  modern  times. 

He  had  heard  Lafayette  say,  that,  if  the  king  were  to 
advance  on  Paris,  there  would  no  powder  to  meet  him 
with.  Alexandre  conceived  a  bold  scneme,  and  proposed 
to  the  general  to  set  off  for  Soissons,  —  a  town  he  well 
knew,  —  and  seize  on  the  magazine  there.  Lafayette 
laughed  at  the  idea,  but  consented  to  give  him  a  pass  to 
Gen.  Gerard,  to  which  Dumas  coolly  added,  “  And  we 
recommend  his  scheme  to  you.”  From  Gerard  he,  with 
some  difficulty,  obtained  a  requisition  addressed  to  the 
authorities  of  the  town  for  the  powder.  In  this  he  ingen¬ 
iously  interpolated  the  words  “  minister  of  war,” —  a  rank 
whicn  no  one  but  himself  had  conferred  on  the  general. 
With  this  official  document,  he  returned  to  Lafayette,  and 
persuade<l  the  old  patriot  to  write  him  a  sort  of  letter  of 
introduction  to  the  citizens  of  Soissons,  recommending 
them  “Alexandre  Dumas,  one  of  our  combatants,”  as  a  fit 
and  proper  person  to  whom  they  should  hand  over  the 
powder.  Tlien  our  hero  —  for  such  he  was  on  this  occa¬ 
sion  —  prepared  himself  for  as  spirited  and  dramatic  an 
adventure  as  can  be  found  in  the  books  of  romance. 

It  was  about  three  o’clock  in  the  afternoon  of  the  30th 
of  July,  1830.  As  he  w.is  hurrying  away,  he  met  a  young 
ainter^  named  Bard,  who  was  only  nineteen.  He  asked 
im  to  join.  The  other  agreed  with  alacrity,  and  Alexan¬ 
dre,  sending  him  back  for  his  double-barrelled  pistols  and 
his  horse,  set  off  himself  in  a  cabriolet  for  Le  Bourget, 
then  the  first  post  on  the  road  to  Soissons,  and  which  has 
since  obtained  such  a  disastrous  notoriety.  Arrived  there, 
he  exhibited  his  Lafayette  and  Gerard  letters  to  the  post¬ 
master,  and  demanded  a  chaise  and  horses  for  his  mission. 
The  postmaster  was  friendly,  and  even  empresse,  and  sup- 
lied  him  at  once  with  what  he  asked.  He  went  out  to 
uy  some  pieces  of  calico,  —  red,  white,  and  blue,  —  which 
were  sewn  into  a  tricolor  flag  fixed  to  a  broomstick,  which 
latter  was  tied  on  to  the  chaise.  With  this  ensign  they 
started,  in  hopes  of  getting  to  Soissons  about  midnight. 
The  postmaster  shook  his  head ;  but,  as  he  sagaciously  re¬ 
marked,  “  so  many  miracles  had  been  performed  during  the 
last  three  days,  that  it  might  be  possible.”  As  they  hur¬ 
ried  through  the  various  villages,  the  flag  caused  the  great¬ 
est  excitement.  His  fellow-traveller,  delighted,  declared 
that  all  was  going  splendidly,  “  but  that  they  ought  to 
have  some  sort  of  cry.” 

“  Shout  away,  then,”  said  Dumas ;  “  and  while  you  are 
shouting  I’ll  take  some  sleep.” 

The  only  difficulty  was,  what  was  to  be  the  cry ;  and 
with  some  hesitation  the  now  well-worn  and  tattered  “  Vive 
la  Republique  ”  was  decided  on.  Accordingly,  the  young 
painter,  his  head  out  of  the  window,  and  his  flag  waving, 
roared  on.  On  the  high-road  they  met  a  chaise  going  to 
Paris ;  and  a  traveller  of  some  ^y  years  old  asked  for 
news. 
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“  The  Louvre  is  taken ;  the  Bourbons  fled ;  Provisional 
Government  established,  —  vive  la  Republique  1  ”  the  ex- 
cited  painter  poured  out.  The  gentleman,  fifty  years  old, 
scratched  his  ear,  and  continued  his  journey.  Eorthe  ne« 
stage  they  had  an  old  postilion,  who  persisted  in  goin^  at  a 
steady  trot,  and  at  every  remonstrance  answered  <loggedlT 
“  Leave  it  all  to  me.  A  man  knows  his  own  businesslest” 
Dumas  at  last,  from  the  chaise-window,  laid  on  the  backs 
of  the  horses  with  a  stick,  and  made  them  gal'op.  In  a 
rage,  the  man  pulled  up,  swore  he  would  unyoke  his  beasts, 
and  actually  proceeded  to  do  so.  Dumas  fired  at  him  with 
blank  cartridge,  and  so  scared  him  that  he  rolled  on  the 
ground  in  terror.  Alexandre  then  put  on  the  huge  post¬ 
ing-boots,  and,  mounting,  galloped  on  to  the  next  post 
'ITiey  soon  reached  the  old  familiar  Villers-Cotterets,  — the 
whole  town,  as  may  well  be  imagined,  being  thrown  into 
intense  excitement  by  the  appearance  of  the  chaise  with 
the  tricolor  and  the  excited  Alexandre.  Dumas.  Late  as  it 
was,  every  house  poured  out  its  inhabitants,  who  rushed  to 
the  post-house.  A  thousand  eager  questions  were  put  to 
him,  —  what  did  it  mean,  this  flag  and  the  guns  ?  He 
knew  all  the  townspeople,  and  told  the  story  of  the  last 
few  days.  It  was  insisted  that  he  should  stay  a  short  time 
and  have  something  to  eat ;  and  he  was  carried  off  to  the 
house  of  an  old  mend,  where  a  hasty  supper  was  got 
ready.  A  number  of  old  companions,  who  had  lieen  boys 
when  he  was  in  the  little  town,  gathered  round,  listeninff 
eagerly  as  their  old  friend  declaimed  and  recounted  between 
every  mouthful.  As  he  dashed  in  for  them,  which  he  could 
do  admirably,  vivid  sketches  of  these  thrilling  scenes,  the 
rustics  listened  with  delight  and  wonder ;  but  when  he  came 
to  explain  the  oWeet  of  his  present  expedition,  —  “when  I 
announced  that  I  meant  to  capture,  single-handed,  all  the 
powder  that  was  in  a  military  town,  containing  eight  thou¬ 
sand  inhabitants,  and  a  garrison  of  eight  hundred  men,”  — 
they  looked  at  him  doubtfully,  and  thought  he  was  crazed. 
This  was,  of  course,  welcome  to  Alexandre,  who  always  de¬ 
lighted  to  put  himself  in  a  theatrical  attitude,  and  lie  the 
centre  of  a  dramatic  situation.  He  turned  to  his  compan¬ 
ion,  Bard :  — 

“  What  were  my  words  when  proposing  this  expedition 
to  you  ?  ” 

“  You  asked,”  was  the  reply,  “  was  I  inclined  to  get  my¬ 
self  shot  with  you.” 

“  And  what  do  you  say  now  ?  ” 

“  That  I  am  ready  still.” 

All  were  confounded  at  such  gallantry.  One  of  his 
friends  now  stepped  forward,  and  offered  to  get  him  into 
Soissons,  as  he  nad  a  friend  at  the  gates.  Then  Alexandre, 
always  anticipating  his  D’Artagnan,  raised  his  glass,  and 
drank  to  his  own  return  to  them  on  the  next  evening. 
“  Have  dinner  ready,”  he  called  to  the  host,  “  for  twenty 
people ;  and  it  is  to  be  eaten  just  the  same,  whether  we  are 
alive  or  dead :  here  are  two  hundred  franca.”  The  other 
answered  he  might  p^  on  the  morrow.  “  But  if  I  should 
be  shot  ?  ”  —  “  'Then  /shall  pay.”  A  shout  arose,  “  Hurrah 
for  Cartier  I  ”  Dumas  dranx  off  his  wine,  and,  we  might 
add,  the  act-drop  fell. 

It  was  now  about  eleven  o’clock.  The  horses  were  put 
to,  the  chaise  was  waiting,  and  the  bold  trio  —  Dumas,  Bard, 
and  Hutin  (who  was  to  pass  them  through  the  gates),— 
drove  away  on  their  daring  eiqjedition.  By  one  o’clock 
they  had  reached  the  gates  of  Soissons,  through  which 
they  were  allowed  to  pass,  “  the  door-keeper  little  dream¬ 
ing,”  says  Alexandre  the  great,  “  that  he  was  admitting 
the  Revolution.” 

They  went  straight  to  the  house  of  Hutin’s  mother, 
where  their  first  business  was  the  manufacture  of  a  huge 
tricolor  flag.  She  contributed  her  blue  and  red  curtains, 
with  a  tabl^Ioth,  and  all  the  women  of  the  household  were 
set  to  work  to  sew  the  pieces  together.  By  daybreak  the 
task  was  completed.  'The  pole,  of  course,  gave  no  trouble, 
as  the  one  from  which  the  Bourlam  white  flag  was  floating 
would  answer.  “  Tde  flag-staff,”  as  Dumas  says,  “  had  no 
political  opinions.” 

The  plan  they  had  arranged  was  really  quixotic  in  its 
extravagance,  and,  indeed,  seems  almost  incredible.  M:ik- 


A  DASHING  EXPLOIT. 


ine  all  allowance  for  Dumas’s  bombast,  it  will  be  seen  that, 
»tme  most,  he  has  only  been  guilty  of  the  novelist’s  ex- 
gmreration ;  and,  though  at  the  time  the  story  of  the  adven- 
was  all  but  scouted,  it  could  not  be  disproved  in  its 
gy;ts,  which  are  given  with  the  most  minute  details  of  dates, 
names,  and  places.  It  was  settled  that  Bard  and  Ilutin 
were  to  take  the  flag,  and  contrive  to  get  into  the  cathedral 
under  pretence  of  seeing  the  sun  rise  from  the  tower.  If 
the  sacristan  made  any  resistance,  he  was  to  be  flung  over 
the  parapet.  Then,  having  dragged  down  tlie  white  flag, 
and  wt  the  tricolor  floating  from  the  tower,  Bard  was  to 
hurry  on  to  lend  his  aid  to  Dumas,  who  would  be  engaged 
at  the  powder-magazine.  Such  was  the  dashing  plan  of 
these  three  men. 

They  started  at  daybreak,  and  Dumas  made  his  way  to 
the  Fort  St.  Jean,  where  a  small  pavilion,  close  to  the  gate¬ 
way,  was  used  as  the  magazine.  He  dared  not  attempt 
the  •'ate,  but,  stealing  round,  climbed  up  the  wall  cautious¬ 
ly,  and  took  a  peep  into  the  fort.  He  saw  two  soldiers 
busy  hoeing  in  a  little  garden  at  the  corner.  He  let  him¬ 
self  down  again,  looked  over  at  the  distant  cathedral.  He 
saw  distinctly  against  the  sky  a  dark  outline  of  some  fig¬ 
ures  ;  then  the  white  flag,  after  being  tossed  about  in  an  ex¬ 
traordinary  fashion  tliat  could  not  have  been  owing  to  the 
wind,  finally  disappeared ;  and  the  tricolor  took  its  place.  . 
Xow  was  the  moment :  his  companions  had  done  their  part. 
He  slung  his  double-barrelled  gun  about  him,  and  began  to 
climb  the  wall.  AVhen  he  got  to  the  top,  he  saw  the  two 
soldiers  staring  with  wonder  at  the  strange  flag  on  the  ca¬ 
thedral  j  then,  cocking  both  barrels  of  his  gun,  he  leaped 
down,  and  stcwd  before  them.  One  was  named  Capt.  Mol- 
lard ;  the  other  Sergt.  Ragou.  He  advanced  on  them,  pre¬ 
senting  his  piece,  and  made  them  a  courteous  but  hurried 

Eh,  explaining  who  he  was,  and  his  errand.  He  was 
ieur  Alexandre  Dumas,  son  of  Gen.  Dumas,  &c.  He 
came  in  the  name  of  Gen.  Gerard  to  demand  the  surrender 
of  the  powder;  and  there  was  his  order  signed  by  the 
general,  which  he  presented  with  one  hand,  and  holding 
Eis  cocked  gun  in  the  other.  The  pair  were  much  taken 
back,  and  knew  not  what  to  do,  when  the  colonel,  D’Or- 
court,  who  was  in  command,  was  seen  approaching.  The 
matter  was  explained  to  him ;  and,  after  many  courteous 
phrases,  a  treaty  was  arranged,  by  which  the  three  officers 
promised  their  neutrality,  and  engaged  to  keep  within 
doors.  Thus  the  powder-magazine  would  seem  to  have  been 
captured  by  Dumas  single-handed.  It  has  the  air  of  a  very 
bnlliant  achievement ;  and  the  picture  of  the  hero  alone 
in  the  fort,  his  finger  on  the  triggers  of  his  gun,  courteously 
but  firmly  controlling  his  three  opponents,  is  a  most  dra¬ 
matic  scene.  When  writing  the  account  of  his  adventure, 
from  which  we  take  these  particulars,  however,  Dumas  for¬ 
gets,  that,  in  the  official  report,  furnished  to  the  Monileur 
twenty-three  years  before,  he  had  stated  that  three  of  his 
friends  were  waiting  at  the  gate. 

Thus  successful,  he  opened  the  gate,  and  found  his  friend 
Bard.  To  him  he  handed  over  the  charge  of  the  magazine, 
and  went  away  to  deal  with  the  commandant  of  the  fort, 
— Liniers.  He  found  this  officer  just  risen,  and  dbcussing 
the  news  of  the  sudden  appearance  of  the  flag  on  the  cathe- 
(IraL  Dumas  laid  down  nis  gun  at  the  door,  introduced 
himself,  and  made  his  demand  for  an  order  to  remove  the 
powder.  The  other  declined  to  acknowledge  Gen.  Gerard’s 
order,  and  said  that  there  was  scarcely  an^  powder  in  the 
magazine.  The  commandant  seemed,  m  fact,  rather 
amused,  and  smiled  scornfully  when  Dumas  answered  that 
the  puty  at  the  magazine  were  his  prisoners.  Alexandre, 
replying  that  he  would  go  back  at  once  and  bring  proof 
under  their  hand  that  the  powder  was  there,  made  his  bow, 
and  retired.  He  flew  bacx,  found  that  he  was  right,  and 
returned  presently  with  satisfactory  proof  that  a  large 
quantitv  of  powder  was  in  the  magazine.  But  when  he 
reached  the  commandant’s  office,  he  found  that  the  party 
had  been  mcreased  during  his  absence,  and  that  Lenferna, 
an  officer  of  gendarmes,  and  Bonvilliers,  colonel  of  the  En¬ 
gineers,  were  there,  in  full  uniform,  and  armed.  The  com¬ 
mandant  addressed  him  in  a  sort  of  bantering  tone,  telling 
him  that  he  had  sent  for  these  officers,  who,  with  him,  were 
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in  command  of  the  town,  in  order  that  thejr  might  have  the 
pleasure  of  hearing  M.  Dumas  explain  his  mission.  The 
young  man  saw  that  boldness  was  his  only  resource,  and 
coolly  told  them,  that  he  had  been  engaged  by  Lafayette  to 
bring  the  powder  to  Paris,  or  to  lose  bis  life,  and  that  he 
insisted  on  the  commandant  handing  over  that  powder  to 
him.  The  officers  passed  on  Gerard’s  order  from  one  to  the 
other  with  a  sort  of  smiling  contempt. 

“  And  so,”  said  the  commandant  in  the  same  tone,  —  so, 
single-handed.  Monsieur  Dumas,  —  1  think  you  said  that 
was  vour  name,  —  you  propose  to  force  me  to  do  this.  You 
see  tliat  we  are  four.” 

The  young  man  saw  that  matters  were  coming  to  a  crisis, 
and  took  a  prompt  resolution.  He  stepped  back,  pulled  his 
double-barrelled  pistols  from  his  pockets,  and  presented 
them  at  the  startled  party.  “  You  are  four,”  he  said,  “  gen¬ 
tlemen  ;  but  we  are  five.  If  that  order  be  not  signed  in 
five  seconds,  I  give  you  my  word  of  honor  I  will  blow  your 
brains  out,  beginning  with  the  commandant’s  there  1  ” 

He  owned  he  felt  a  little  nervous ;  but  he  was  deter¬ 
mined. 

“ Take  care,”  he  went  on  :  “I  mean  what  I  say.  I  am 
going  to  count.  One  —  two  —  three  ”  — 

At  this  critical  moment  a  side-door  was  flung  open ;  and  a 
lady  flung  herself  among  them  in  a  paroxysm  of  alarm. 

“  Agree  I  agree  I  ”  she  cried.  “  Oh  1  this  is  another  revolt 
of  the  negroes  I  Think  of  my  poor  father  and  mother, 
whom  they  murdered  in  St.  Domingo !  ” 

Alexandre  owned  that  the  lady’s  mistake  was  excusable, 
considering  his  own  natural  tint  (deepened  by  violent 
browning  from  the  sun),  and  the  jieculiar  character  of  hair 
and  voice.  But  we  may  wonder  at  the  insensibility  to  ridi¬ 
cule  which  could  prompt  him  to  set  down  such  a  jest  at  his 
own  expense.*  The  truth  was,  he  was  so  filled  with  vanity, 
that  all  the  nicer  senses  became  blunted ;  and  he  was  even 
unconscious  of  the  roars  of  laughter  which  these  foolish 
confidences  produced.  The  commandant  could  not  resist 
the  entreaties  of  his  wife.  Alexandre  declared  that  he  had 
infinite  respect  for  the  lady,  but  entreated  her  husband  to 
send  her  away,  and  let  the  men  finish  the  business.  The 
poor  commandant  protested  that  his  self-respect  must  be 
respected.  He  could  not  decently  yield  to  a  single  man. 
Alexandre  then  oflTered  to  sign  a  paper  to  the  effect  that 
the  order  had  been  extorted  at  “  tne  mouth  of  the  pistol- 
barrel.”  “  Or  would  you  prefer,”  he  added,  “  that  I  should 
fetch  two  or  three  of  my  companions,  so  that  you  should 
seem  to  have  yielded  to  a  more  respectable  force  ?  ”  The 
commandant  accepted  this  proposal ;  and  Alexandre  left 
him,  bluntly  declaring  that  no  advantage  must  be  taken  of 
the  delay,  or  he  would  return  and  “  blow  all  their  brains 
out,”  and  that  the  whole  party  must  give  their  parole  of 
honor  that  they  would  remain  exactly  as  they  were. 

“  Yes,  yes  I  ”  cried  the  lady.  Alexandre  made  her  a  low 
bow,  but  declared  that  it  was  not  her  parole  that  he  wanted. 
The  commandant  gave  what  was  required  of  him,  and  Al¬ 
exandre,  hurrying  away,  speedily  returned  with  two  or  three 
of  his  men,  whom  he  placed  in  the  court  Opening  the 
window,  he  called  to  them,  and  bade  them  inform  the  gen¬ 
tlemen  inside  that  thev  were  ready  to  fire  on  them  at  the 
first  signal ;  an  appeal  answered  by  the  significant  sound  of 
the  cocking  of  guns.  The  commandant  understood,  and, 
going  to  his  desk,  wrote  out  a  formal  order. 

After  this,  the  rest  was  comparatively  easy.  The  maga¬ 
zine  was  broken  open,  carts  were  procured  and  loaded,  and 
at  about  five  o’clock  they  were  outside  the  town.  Dumas 
was  so  exhausted  that  he  sank  down  on  the  grass,  under  a 
hedge,  and  fell  fast  asleep.  Roused  up  presently,  he  started 
on  his  journey,  and  by  eight  o’clock  reached  Villers-Cot- 
terets,  where  they  found  the  supper  ready,  which  had  been 
ordered  the  evening  before.  After  a  jovial  meal  they  set 
out  once  more,  and  by  three  o’clock  in  the  morning  were 
close  to  Paris,  at  the  post-house  whence  they  had  started. 
At  nine  he  had  presented  himself,  with  his  powder,  at  the 
Hotel  de  Ville,  having  triumphantly  accomplished  the  dar¬ 
ing  exploit  he  had  undertaken. 

*  “  O  mon  ami,  cMe  I  e'eat  ane  leconde  rdvolte  des  n^gre*.’’ 
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When  Alexandre  told  this  adventure,  there  was  many  a 
shrug  of  the  shoulders  and  loud-scotBng  laugh  :  such  a  ro¬ 
mance  as  this  was  not  thought  worth  serious  refutation,  as 
coming  from  so  amusing  and  notorious  a  gasconader,  —  an 
uncomplimentary  appreciation  which  he  owed  to  the  incur¬ 
able  vanity  which  always  made  him  set  his  own  figure  in  the 
most  effective  and  dramatic  positions.  But  the  sto^  is 
perfectly  true,  abating  some  harmless  exaggeration.  It  is 
to  he  found  set  forth  in  a  modest  official  reimrt  addressed 
to  Lafayette,  published  by  his  direction  in  tlie  Moniteur  of 
Aug.  9,  1830,  and  signed  by  Dumas  and  the  friends  who 
assisted  him  in  the  expedition.  The  names  of  the  various 
officers  whom  he  forced  to  submit  to  him  are  given  at  length. 
When  the  memoirs  were  published  in  1853,  the  son  of  the 
commandant,  Liniers,  did,  indeed,  come  forward  with  an 
indignant  “  reclamation,”  to  clear  the  memory  of  his  father, 
who  was  then  dead ;  but  his  testimony  —  for  he  was  actually 
present  at  the  scene  in  the  commandant’s  cabinet  —  only 
confirms  Dumas’s  account.  The  purport  of  the  son’s  letter 
is  merely  this :  that  the  town  was  already  ripe  for  revolt  be¬ 
fore  Dumas’s  arrival,  and  that  when  the  latter  returned 
with  his  friends,  these  were  assumed  to  be  chiefs  of  the 
national  guard,  already  known  to  be  disaffected.  In  short, 
that  the  officer  yiehled,  not  to  Dumas,  but  to  an  overpower^ 
ing  force  behind  him.  His  son  describes  Dumas  parading 
his  pistols,  and  menacing  the  commandant,  but  declares 
that  tlie  presence  of  the  four  officers  armed,  and  intimi¬ 
dated,  was  a  fiction  of  the  novelist.  He  admits,  however, 
that  he  himself  and  the  secretary,  with  Madame  de  Lin¬ 
iers,  were  present.  On  the  whole,  the  adventure  may  be 
accepted  in  all  faith,  and  reflects  credit  on  the  great  racon¬ 
teur. 


ALBANY  FONBLANQUE. 

The  death  of  Mr.  Albany.  Fonblanque  will  bring  up  to 
every  mind  the  memory  of  one  of  the  most  brilliant  jour¬ 
nalists,  of  a  career  honorable  to  journalism,  and  of  a  time 
when  such  a  career  had  to  contend  against  difficulties,  and 
to  resist  temptations,  which  are,  happily,  unknown  at  the 
present  day.  Mr.  Fonblanque  had  ^en  so  long  withdrawn 
from  newspaper  work  that  his  name  has  become  little  more 
than  a  tradition  to  the  present  generation  of  newspaper- 
readers.  But  it  is  sometning  to  noted,  that  in  a  country 
where  such  work  is  for  the  most  part  anonymous,  and  in 
the  public  mind  imi)er8onal,  Mr.  Fonblanque,  the  most 
modest  of  men,  should  have  left  such  a  tradition  behind 
him  when  he  withdrew  from  his  post,  and  should  have 
made  a  mark  on  his  age  as  distinct  as  that  of  an  Armand 
Carrel  or  an  Emile  de  Girardin,  whose  names  were  always 
associated  publicly  with  their  writing.  It  used  to  be  re¬ 
marked,  that,  during  the  whole  time  of  Albany  Fonblanque’s 
connection  with  the  Examiner,  he  never  once  allowed  his 
own  name  to  appear  in  its  columns.  So  scrupulous  was  he 
to  avoid  all  appearance  of  employing  the  paper  for  any 
purpose  of  personal  glorification,  that  we  have  heard  it  saiil 
ne  carried  on  one  occasion  this  purism  almost  to  an  ex¬ 
treme,  and,  when  compelled  to  defend  himself  in  a  contro¬ 
versy,  actually  obtained  the  insertion  of  his  letters  in  an¬ 
other  journal,  and  omitted  all  notice  of  them  in  his  own. 
Yet,  despite  tliis  deliberate  and  complete  suppression  of 
his  name,  the  peculiar  charms  and  characteristics  of  his 
style  forced  themselves  on  the  observation  of  the  public. 
People  would  ask,  and  find  out,  who  wrote  those  articles  so 
brimming  over  with  humor,  so  rich  in  illustration  drawn 
from  the  finest  sources  in  all  literatures,  so  oddly  and  ex- 

auisitely  skilful  in  their  application  to  the  subject.  Thus 
le  name  of  Mr.  Fonblanque  necessarily  spread  itself 
quite  beyond  the  circle  of  his  personal  friends  and  literary 
admirers.  It  became  the  property  of  the  public.  Fame 
sought  and  found  the  e<litur  of  the  Examiner.  His  name 
became  identified  with  the  journal.  The  memory  of  Leigh 
Hunt  himself  is  hardly  associated  more  closely  with  the 
fortunes  and  the  successes  of  the  Examiner  than  is  that  of 
Albany  Fonblanque. 


iTURDAY.  [November  16^ 

Every  one  knows  something  of  the  history  of  the  'Ez. 
amlner.  It  was  started  in  1808  by  Leigh  llunt  and  hij 
brother  John.  Its  object  was,  as  Leigh  Hunt  tells  ut 
“to  assist  in  producing  reform  in  parliament,  liberality  of 
opinion  in  general  (especially  freedom  from  superstition) 
and  a  fusion  of  literary  tastes  into  all  subjects  whatever." 
This  latter  peculiarity,  we  need  hardly  say,  continued  to 
be  the  characteristic  of  the  paper  under  Mr.  Fonblangoe, 
and  under  his  successor,  Mr.  John  Forster.  Leigh  Hunt 
says  that  the  paper  “  began  with  being  of  no  party,  but  re¬ 
form  soon  gave  it  one.”  With  truth  and  moilesty,  he  claims 
that  it  gradually  drew  to  its  perusal  many  intelligent  persons 
of  both  sexes,  who  would,  perhaps,  never  have  attended 
to  politics  under  any  other  circumstances.”  At  the  time 
when  the  Examiner  was  started  the  prince-regent  was 
at  the  zenith  of  his  unpopularity,  and  the  government 
was  striving  to  check  the  encroachments  of  the  wild  spirit 
of  lilrerty  from  France  by  the  exercise  of  an  almost  Orien¬ 
tal  despotism.  Four  or  five  years  after  the  foundation  of 
the  Examiner,  the  name  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  was 
hissed  at  a  public  dinner  ;  a  flattering  journal,  commenting 
angrily  on  the  outrage,  described  the  prince-regent  as 
“  the  Maecenas  of  the  age,”  and  “  an  Adonis  in  loveliness.” 
Tills  was  rather  too  much  for  the  Examiner,  which  came 
out  with  a  vigorous  and  caustic  article,  speaking  of  the  prince 
as  “  an  Adonis  of  fifty.”  A  government  prosecution  fol¬ 
lowed  ;  and,  as  is  well  known,  Leigh  Hunt  and  his  brother 
were  imprisoned  for  two  years.  Of  course,  these  events  gave 
the  Examiner  a  fame,  and,  if  we  may  so  emjiloy  the  word, 
a  flag.  About  1822,  Mr.  Albany  Fonblanque,  then  a  man 
hardly  thirty  years  of  age,  became  editor  of  the  pajier.  He 
had  been  intended  for  the  law,  and  indeed  trained  for  it 
under  Mr.  Chitty  :  but  his  bent  was  for  literature  and  jou^ 
nalism ;  and  he  gave  up  his  legal  studies  before  the  time  came 
for  him  to  be  called  to  the  bar.  He  had  for  some  time  been 
a  writer  on  the  Morning  Chronicle ;  but  his  style  does  not 
seem  to  have  made  any  impression  upon  the  readers  of  that 
journal.  Perhaps  the  very  peculiarity  which  rendered  it  so 
suitable  for  the  Examiner  —  its  “  fusion  of  literary  tastes 
into  all  subjects  ”  —  was  not  likely  to  be  effective  at  that  time 
among  the  readers  of  a  daily  paper  who  had  not  been  trained 
to  such  a  blending  of  the  practical  and  the  ornamental.  But 
in  the  Examiner,  which  had  won  a  circle  of  readers  of  its 
own,  Mr.  Fonblanque’s  gift  was  at  once  appreciated.  The 
Edinburgh  Review  had  an  article  on  the  newspapers  of 
London,  shortly  after  Mr.  Fonblanque  took  charge  of  the 
Examiner,  in  which  it  described  that  journal  as  “  stand¬ 
ing  next  to  Cobbett  in  talent,  and  much  before  him  in  mod¬ 
eration  and  principle.”  But  the  Edinburgh  was  disposed 
to  treat  all  weekly  publications  in  a  tone  de  haul  en  bas;  and 
it  added  some  disparaging  remarks,  which,  however,  allow¬ 
ance  Iming  made  for  the  inevitable  assumption  of  grand  su¬ 
periority,  are  not  very  bad  as  a  bit  of  description.  “  An 
agreeable  rambling  scope  and  freedom  of  discussion,”  says 
the  Edinburgh,  “  is  so  much  in  the  Examiner's  way,  that 
the  reader  is  at  a  loss  under  what  department  of  the  paper 
to  look  for  any  particular  topic.  A  literary  criticism  perhaps 
insinuates  itself  under  the  head  of  the  Political  Examiner; 
and  the  theatrical  critic  or  lover  of  the  fine  arts  is  stultified 
by  a  tirade  against  the  Bourbons.”  It  was  quite  true  that 
the  Examiner  always  kept  politics  and  literature  in  close 
companionship.  Some  of  the  brightest  literary  fancies  of  the 
age  were  allowed  to  grow  up  amid  the  hard  stones  of  politi¬ 
cal  argument,  like  the  prison-flower  of  Saintine’s  captive. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  a  writer  felt  inclined,  while  criticising 
a  play  or  a  poem,  to  have  a  fling  at  the  Bourbons  or  any  other 
obnoxious  rulers,  he  never  was  at  a  loss  for  an  ingenious  way 
of  indulging  his  fancy,  and  the  peculiar  character  of  the  jour¬ 
nal  was  rather  enhanced  than  disparaged  by  the  escapade. 

Mr.  Fonblanque  continued,  so  long  as  his  connection  lasted 
with  it,  to  maintain  die  fame  of  the  Examiner.  There 
never  probably  was  better  newspaper-writing  of  the  kind 
than  tnat  which  he  contributed.  It  was  always  highly 
polished,  but  had  so  little  of  the  evidences  of  labor  about  it 
that  it  seemed  to  be  thrown  out  with  the  most  ciireless  ease. 
Stray  sentences,  that  looked  at  first  only  like  odd  little 
glittering  bubbles  of  fantasy,  would  be  found,  when  closely 
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itudied,  to  have  crystallized  some  acute  scholarly  thought 
((T  some  profound  political  axiom.  The  humor  was  always 
msde  to  serve  some  direct  purpose :  the  wit  was  the  feather 
to  the  arrow.  The  writings  of  Mr.  Fonbfanque  were  read, 
as  Lei"h  Hunt  intended  the  Examiner  to  be,  by  thousands  of 
nerson's  who  never  would  have  cared  for  dry  political 
^atises,  however  sound  and  valuable,  but  who  were  won 
to  study  politics  by  the  varied  charms  of  the  writer’s  pecu¬ 
liar  stvle.  On  the  other  hand,  solid  politicians  were  amazed 
and  delighted  to  find  what  an  effective  armory  of  unex¬ 
pected  weapons  on  their  side  Mr.  Fonblanque  had  store<l 
*  Spin  liis fancy  and  his  memory,  brought  from  his  own  ori- 
mnal  humor,  and  from  his  literary  reading.  Mr.  Fonblanque 
was  for  the  Examiner  in  his  day  all,  and  more  than  all,  that 
Sydney  Smith  was  for  the  Edinburgh  Review;  and  he  was 
more  uniformly  on  the  right  side  of  a  public  question  than 
.  jyen  Sydney  Smith,  whom  prejudice  and  caprice  sometimes 
i  affected.  But  the  one  peculiarity  in  which  Mr,  Fon- 
i  blanque,  we  think,  excelled  all  his  contemporaries  —  some 
i  of  them  far  greater  writers,  on  the  whole,  than  he  —  was 
■  that  marvellous  capacity,  to  which  we  have  before  alluded, 
of  finding  some  humorous,  or  possibly  grotesque  illustration 
of  every  point  under  discussion  in  the  great  masters  of  the 
literature  of  the  past.  It  seems  almost  a  pity  that  so  much 
wit  and  wisdom,  so  much  culture  and  grace  and  force, 
shotdd  pass  away  in  ephemeral  pages.  Some  of  Mr.  Fon- 
blanque’s  writings  were  collected  and  published ;  but  the 
I  charm  of  such  productions  can  never  wholly  outlive  their 
I  subject,  Mr.  Fonblanque’s  pen  did  its  work,  however,  and 
won  its  praise.  Its  owner  earned  a  name  which  was 
J  inscribed  high  among  those  of  his  ablest  contemporaries, 
'  and  which  will  always  have  a  place  of  honor  in  the  history 
j  of  English  journalism. 


UNSUSPECTED  CORRUPTIONS  OF  SHAK- 
SPEARE’S  TEXT. 

It  has  been  the  fashion  with  some  critics  of  late  years, 
to  assert  that  conjectural  emendation  of  Shakspeare’s  text 
has  reached  its  limit.  I  am  certainly  very  far  from  agree¬ 
ing  with  them.  That  much  has  been  done  to  purity  his 
text  from  the  horrible  disfigurements  of  the  old  copies,  no 
one  acquainted  with  those  editions  will  deny.  Many  of 
the  most  flagrant  blunders  have  been  corrected ;  many  of 
]  the  obscurest  passages  have  been  made  clear ;  and  some 
I  of  the  most  dissonant  have  been  restored  to  harmony, 
j  There  yet  remain,  however,  even  of  the  most  palpable 
sophistications,  several  which  no  labor  and  no  ingenuity 
have  succeeded  in  making  intelligible.  We  are  to-day  as 
ignorant  as  our  grandfathers  were  why  lago  decried  Cassio 
as  “  a  fellow  almost  damned  in  a  fair  wife  ;  ”  how  Diana 
came  to  see  “that  men  make  rope’s  in  such  a  scarre”; 

I  what  “that”  is  of  which  Parolles  has  “  a  deale  too  much, 
which  holds  him  much  to  have ;  ”  and  the  charming  im- 
bnq'io  of  the  same  play  (“  All’s  Well  that  Ends  Well  ”), 
which  reads  like  a  riddle,  — 

“  Th  'Tc  shall  your  Master  have  a  thonsand  loves, 

A  Mother,  and  a  Mistresse  and  a  friend, 

A  Ph*  nix,  Captainc,  and  an  enemy, 

A  guide,  a  Goddesse,  and  a  Soveraigne, 

A  Counsellor,  a  Traitorcssc,  and  a  Dcare : 

His  humble  ambition,  proud  humi  ity : 

His  jarring,  concord  :  and  his  discord,  dulcet : 

'  His  faith,  his  sweet  disaster :  with  a  world 

Of  pretty  fond  adoptions  christondomes 
That  blinking  Cupid  gossips,”  — 

«( as  ever,  opprobrium  crilicorum.  Our  sleep  is  still  mur¬ 
dered  by  that  perplexing  crux,  “the  dram  of  eale  (or 
i  e«)  ”  that  “  doth  all  the  noble  substance  of  a  doubt  to 

;  hii  own  scandal ;  ”  the  “  suit  of  sables  ”  is  a  robe  of  du- 

;  ranee  to  us  yet.  Whether,  by  “  Go,  get  thee  to  Yaughan,” 

;  the  first  grave-digger  sends  his  companion  to  a  tavern,  or 

■  to  a  man,  or  to  a  place,  is  still  to  be  discovered;  whether 

“  Esill  ”  means  a  Danish  river,  or  an  acrid  potion ;  whether 


“  Peace,”  in  her  “  wheaten  garland,”  should  stand  “  a  com¬ 
ma,”  a  co-mere,  or  a  co-male,  who  can  tell  ?  The  meaning 
of  “  Aroint,”  of  a  “  wappen’d  widow,”  of  “  Ullorxa ;  ” 
whether  “  time  revives,”  or  revilee,  or  revies  us ;  whether 
Antony’s  steed  were  “armgaunt,”  or  tirmagant,  or  arro- 
gan*,  seem  as  far  to  seek  as  the  song  the  Sirens  sang. 

The  rational  inference  from  all  this  is,  that,  where  there 
is  so  much  obvious  corruption,  there  must  needs  be  a  good 
deal  that  is  latent,  and,  consequently,  that  there  is  still 
ample  scope  for  conjectural  ingenuity,  even  upon  the  text 
of  Shakspeare. 

I  propose  to  adduce  a  few  passages,  confirmatory,  in  my 
opinion,  of  this  conclusion  ;  and  will  begin  with  a  very 
striking  one.  It  is  Macbeth’s  terrible  outbreak  of  remorse¬ 
ful  agony  when  he  looks  upon  his  bloody  hands,  after  mur¬ 
dering  the  king :  — 

“  What  hands  are  here  t  Ha !  they  pluck  out  mine  eyes  1 
Will  all  great  Neptune’s  ocean  wash  this  blood 
Clean  from  my  hand  ?  No :  this  my  hand  will  rather 
The  multitudinous  seas  incarnadine. 

Making  the  green  one  red !  ” 

Act  ii.  sc.  1. 

I  am  not  aware  that  any  editor  or  commentator  has  im¬ 
peached  the  integrity  of  the  last  line  :  the  only  difference 
of  opinion  regarding  it  appears  to  have  been  whether  it 
should  be  read  as  above,  or  in  the  manner  proposed  by 
Murphy :  — 

“  Making  the  green  —  one  red.” 

The  notes  on  this  passage  in  the  “  Variorum  ”  are  devoted 
mainly  to  the  question  of  what  the  poet  meant  by  “  multi¬ 
tudinous  seas ;  ”  but  Malone,  who  was  adverse  to  Murphy’s 
regulation  of  the  line  in  question,  observes,  “  ‘  One  red  ’ 
does  not  sound  to  my  ear  as  the  phraseology  of  the  age  of 
Elizabeth ;  and  the  green,  for  the  green  one,  or  for  the 
green  sea,  is,  I  am  persuaded,  unexampled.  The  quaint¬ 
ness  introiluced  by  such  a  regulation  seems  of  entirely  differ¬ 
ent  color  from  the  quaintness  of  Shakspeare.  He  would 
have  written,  I  have  no  doubt,  ‘  Making  the  green  sea  red,’ 
(so,  in  ‘  The  Tempest  ’  — 

‘And  ’twixt  the  green  sea  and  the  azure  vault  set  roaring  war,’) 

if  he  had  not  used  the  word  seas  in  the  preceding  line, 
which  forced  him  to  employ  another  word  here.  As,  to 
prevent  the  ear  being  offended,  we  have,  in  the  passage  be¬ 
fore  us,  ‘the  green  one,’  instead  of  the  ‘green  sea’;  so 
we  have,  in  ‘  King  Henry  the  Eighth,’  Act.  i.  scene  2, 
‘  lame  ones,’  to  avoid  a  similar  repetition :  — 

‘  They  have  all  new  l^s,  and  lame  ones.’ 

Again,  in  ‘  The  Merchant  of  Venice :  ’  — 

‘  A  stage  where  every  man  must  play  a  part, 

And  mine  a  sad  one.’ 

Though  the  punctuation  of  the  old  copy  is  very  often 
faulty,  yet  in  all  doubtful  cases  it  ought,  when  supported 
by  more  decisive  circumstances,  to  have  some  little  weight. 
In  the  present  instance,  the  line  is  pointed  as  in  my  text:  — 

‘  Making  the  green  one,  red.’” 

So,  Malone.  Steevens,  who  of  course  opposes  him,  is 
equally  edifying.  He  remarks,  “  If  the  new  punctuation 
be  dismissed,  we  must  correct  the  foregoing  line,  and  read, 
‘the  multitudinous  sea;’  for  how  will  the  plural  seas 
accord  with  the  green  one  f  Besides,  the  sense  conveyed 
by  the  arrangement  which  Mr.  Malone  rejects  is  counte¬ 
nanced  by  a  passage  in  ‘  Hamlet :  ’ — 

‘  Hath  now  his  dread  and  black  complexion  smear’d 
With  heraldry  more  dismal ;  head  to  foot 
Now  is  he  total  gules;’ 
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i.e.,  one  red.  The  exprcMion,  ‘  one  retl,’  may  also  be  jus¬ 
tified  by  lan<;ua«re  yet  more  ancient  than  that  of  Shakspeare. 
In  Gen.  ii.  24  (and  several  other  places  in  Scripture),  we 
hare  ‘one  flesh.’  Again,  in  our  Liturgy,  ‘ —  be  made  one 
fold  under  one  Shepherd.’  Again,  in  Slilton’s  ‘  Comus,’  v. 
133  :  — 

‘And  makes  one  blot  of  all  the  air.’” 

Steevens  further  observes,  in  another  note,  “  The  same 
thought  occurs  in  ‘  The  Downfall  of  Robert,  Earl  of  Hunt¬ 
ingdon,’  1601 :  — 

‘  He  made  the  green  tea  red  with  Turkish  blood.’ 
Again,— 

‘  The  multitudes  of  seas  died  red  with  blood.’ 

Another,  not  unlike  it,  is  found  in  Spenser’s  ‘  Fairy  Queen,’ 
Book  II.  c.  X.  St.  48  :  — 

‘  The  whiles  with  blood  they  all  the  shore  did  staine, 

And  the  grog  ocean  into  ptuj)le  dye.’ 

Again,  in  the  nineteenth  song  of  Drayton’s  ‘  Polyolbion :  ’  — 

‘  And  the  vast  greenith  tea  ditcolored  like  to  blood.’  ” 

These  remarks  indicate  no  error  in  the  line ;  and  the 
editors  of  the  present  century  appear  alike  unsuspicious  of 
any.  But  is  it  believable  that  our  “  star  of  poets  ”  would 
have  marred  a  passage  of  such  grandeur  by  so  lame  and 
impotent  a  conclusion  ? 

The  vivacity  and  boldness  of  Shakspeare’s  imagination 
sometimes  carried  him  to  the  verge  of  extravagance ;  but 
they  would  have  saved  him,  if  his  unexampled  judgment 
had  not,  from  a  bathos  like  this.  I  feel  instinctively  the 
line  has  been  corrupted.  I  wish  I  could  feel  as  confidently 
that  the  conjecture  I  venture  to  submit  would  restore  it  to 
us  as  it  came  from  him.  My  surmise  is,  that  the  error  here 
sprang  from  the  very  simple  but  very  fertile  source  of  typo¬ 
graphical  perplexities,  —  a  dropped  letter,  —  and  that  the 
passage  originally  read,  — 

“  No ;  this  my  hand  will  rather 

The  multitudinous  seas  incarnadine. 

Making  the  green  zone  red  I  ” 

The  chan;^  is  of  the  slightest,  and  an  easy  one  to  happen  in 
transcription  by  ear,  when,  as  the  following  instances  will 
prove,  one  was  commonly  pronounced  as  it  now  is  in  alone, 
alone,  &c. :  — 

“  So,  thanks  to  all  at  once  and  to  each  one 
Whom  we  invite  to  see  us  crown’d  at  Scone.” 

Macbttk,  act  v.  sc.  8. 

“  Then  will  two  at  once  woo  one  ; 

That  must  needs  be  sport  alone.” 

A  Midsummer  Nigh^t  Dream,  act  iii.  sc.  3. 

**  Which  whenas  Gnyon  saw,  he  gan  inquire, 

What  meant  that  preace  at)ont  that  Ladies  throne, 

And  what  she  was  that  did  so  high  aspyre  ? 

Him  Mammon  answered,  ‘  That  goodly  one’  ”  &c 

The  Faerie  Queene,  B<x)k  IL  c  viii.  st.  48. 

*'  And  now  no  more  for  him  but  I  alone. 

And  this  old  woman  here  remaining  boenc. 

Till  tbon  cam’st  hither  to  augment  our  mone ; 

And  of  ns  three  to-morrow  he  will  sure  eate  one.” 

Ibid.,  Book  IV.  c.  vii.  st.  13. 

Appended  are  a  few  passages  to  show  that  the  similitude 
of  the  sea  and  a  belt  or  girdle  was  a  familiar  one  to  Shak¬ 
speare  and  his  contemporaries :  — * 

”  Tour  isle ;  which  stands 
As  Neptnne’s  park,  ribbed  and  paUd  la 
With  rocks  nnscaleable,  and  roaring  watert.” 

Cgmbeline,  act  iii.  sc.  .. 


“  If  yon  seek  us  afterwards  in  other  terms,  you  shall  find  n,™ 
our  talt-u-aitr  girdle.”  —  Ibid.,  act  iii.  sc.  1. 

“  Whate’er  the  ocean  pales  or  sky  inclips 
Is  thine,  if  thou  wilt  ha’t.” 

A  utong  and  Cleopatra,  act  iL  k.  * 

”  For  now  I  stand  as  one  upon  a  rock, 

Enoiron’d  with  a  wildimess  of  tea  ” 

Titut  Androniciit,  act  iii.  sc.  i 

”  O  nation,  that  thou  could’st  remove  I 
That  Neptune’s  arms,  who  elippeth  thee  about. 

Would  bear  thee  from  the  knowleilge  of  thyself.” 

King  John,  act  v.  sc.  J. 

“  England,  bound  in  with  the  triumphant  sea. 

Of  watery  Neptune,  ’s  now  bound  in  with  shame.” 

Richard  the  Second,  act  ii.  sc.  1 

“  Mv  sovereign,  with  the  loving  citizens  — 

Like  to  his  island  girt  in  with  the  ocean. 

Shall  rest  in  London.” 

The  Third  Part  of  King  Henry  the  Sixth,  act  iv.  sc.  8. 

So  in  the  “  Orchestra  ”  of  Sir  John  Davies :  — 

“  For  loe  the  Sea  that  fleets  about  the  Land, 

And  like  a  girdle  dips  her  tolide  waist.” 

And  in  P.  Fletcher’s  ‘  Purple  Island :  ’  — 

“  Which  like  a  sea  girts  th’  Isle  in  every  part.” 

And  also  in  Harbart’s  “  Cadwallader :  ”  — 

"  Behold  this  warlike  sea-lnviron’d  He.” 

Passages  of  the  like  kind  might  be  easily  accumulated; 
but  I  desire  to  give  another  instance  or  two  from  this  same 
play,  where  I  suspect  a  similar  omission  has  flattened  or 
obscured  the  author’s  meaning :  — 

“  But  cruel  are  the  times  .  .  . 

.  .  .  when  we  hold  rumor 

From  what  we  fear ;  yet  know  not  what  we  fear. 

But  float  upon  a  wild  and  violent  sea. 

Each  way  and  move.” 

Act  ir.  sc.  2. 

Surely  we  should  read  “Each  swag,”  a  word  peculiarly 
appropriate  here.  In  the  same  sense  of  expressing  the 
swing  and  motion  of  agitated  water,  it  occurs  in  Chapman'i 
“  Tragedy  of  Charles,  Duke  of  Byron  :  ”  — 

“  And  as  in  open  vessels  fill’d  with  water. 

And  on  men’s  shoulders  borne,  they  put  trecne  cuppet. 

To  keep  the  wild  and  slippery  element. 

From  washing  over ;  follow  all  his  Swnyes 
And  tickle  ^tness  to  exceed  his  bounds. 

And  at  the  Brym  containe  him.” 

So,  in  the  famous  supper-scene,  act  iii.  sc.  4,  when  Mac¬ 
beth  pledges  his  guests,  — 

“  Give  me  some  wine ;  fill  full :  — 

I  drink  to  the  general  joy  of  the  whole  table. 

And  to  our  dear  friend,  uanquo,  whom  we  miss ; 

Would  he  were  here  I  To  all,  and  him,  we  thirst. 

And  all  to  all.” 

I  conceive  we  should  read  “  And  call  to  all,”  i.e.,  and  I 
challenge  all  to  drink  the  toast  with  me.  To  this  the 
lords  respond  with  the  words,  — 

“  Our  duties  and  the  pledge.” 

And,  at  the  same  time,  the  ghost  of  Banquo  again  rises,  as 
in  obedience  to  the  call.  Perhaps  in  the  original  arrange¬ 
ments  of  the  feast  upon  the  stage,  the  ghost  on  his  second 
appearance  bore  a  ^blet  in  his  hand.  1  am  not  sure  that 
there  is  a  misprint  in  this  place ;  but  if  “  all  to  all  ”  is  right, 
c.irt  ainly  needs  elucidation. 
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HEAD-DRESSES. 

SECOND  PAPER.  —  COLOR. 

We  shall  now  be  tempted  to  be  a  little  discursive  on  the 
folors  most  worn  and  most  appropriate  for  head-<lresses ; 
but  ve  trust  that  the  practical  bearing  of  the  following  re¬ 
marks  upon  the  art  of  beautv  in  dress  will  be  too  obvious  to 
need  anv  further  apology.  Many  colors  are  suit.ible  enough 
towear'in  a  dress  that  are  most  unbecoming  in  a  head¬ 
dress  :  a  color  may  even  be  used  in  the  former  that  could 
not  for  a  moment  be  a<lmitted  close  to  the  face,  as  its 
defects  may  Ite  remedietl  artistically  by  some  contrasting 
color  on  the  head,  which  improves  the  face,  and  also  h,ar- 
monizes  with  the  dress.  Black  and  white  are  not,  however, 
necessarily  more  becoming  than  colors,  as  some  errtjneously 
suppose,  —  white,  indeed,  being  most  trying  in  masses  near 
complexions  that  are  not  very  clear  or  very  rosy;  and 
black  being  extremely  gloomy,  if  unrelieved  by  some  other 
—  except,  of  course,  in  the  case  of  lace,  which,  from 
its  Tsristion  in  texture,  is  never  either  pure  black  or  pure 
white.  It  is  in  itself  black  and  gray,  or  white  and  gray, 
and  in  addition  reveals  the  colors  that  lie  beneath  it. 

We  will  commence  with  blue,  as  the  most  important  of 
wearable  colors. 

Blue  has  always  been  a  favorite  hue  among  nations  past 
and  present.  It  is  difficult  to  account  for  its  popularity. 
In  large  masses  it  gives  the  impression  of  coldness.  It  is 
neither  so  stately  as  yellow,  so  vivid  as  scarlet,  nor  so  man¬ 
ageable  as  black  or  white.  Perhaps  it  is  because  there  is  so 
little  re.al  blue  in  nature  (if  we  except  the  sky),  compared 
with  other  colors,  that  it  commends  itself  somewhat  as  a 
novelty  to  our  eyes. 

There  are  very  few  blue  flowers,  not  many  blue  binls 
nor  fishes  nor  insects  nor  minerals :  in  animals  and  in  the 
human  race  there  is  no  blue  at  all.  No  beast  has  blue  fur, 
nor  has  anybody  a  blue  skin.  Blue  eyes,  which  light^haired 
persons  all  fancy  they  possess,  are  ateut  the  rarest  things 
in  nature,  and,  when  they  do  occur,  are  not  pleasing.  We 
may  even  give  up  the  “  blue  vein,”  which  poets  love,  as 
visionary:  the  veins  perceptible,  for  the  most  part,  are 
either  gray,  red,  or  greenish. 

Dark  blue  was  the  mourning  color  among  the  ancient 
Romans,  under  the  Republic,  as  it  is  at  the  present  day  in 
Turkey ;  violet  being  confined  to  the  nobler  classes. 

Blue  and  purple  have,  from  time  immemorial,  been  in 
high  favor  with  spiritualists :  it  is  needless  to  point  out  that 
Fra  Angelico’s  famous  blues  —  singularly  pure,  transparent, 
and  beautifid  —  are  all  associated  with  what  we  may  call 
intensely  spiritual  atmospheres.  Blue  is  said  to  be  the 
color  of  truth;  purple  and  white  signify  purity.  Prof. 
Tyndall  says  it  is  the  color  of  the  air. 

The  early  Britons  evidently  admired  the  color,  as  they 
were  in  the  habit  of  tatooing  divers  forms  and  figures  on 
their  bodies,  which  they  stained  blue  with  the  plant  woad, 
and  which,  Caesar  says,  gave  them  a  frightful  aspect  in 
battle.  They  were  exceedingly  proud  of  these  marks,  and 
Herodian  attributes  their  very  light  and  airy  style  of  dress 
to  their  desire  of  displaying  them. 

Our  Saxon  ancestors  appear  to  have  dved  or  otherwise 
colored  their  long  bushy  hair  of  a  blue  color,  as  in  Saxon 
drawings  they  are  frequently  thus  portrayed.  It  is  not 
known  clearly  by  what  means,  —  whether  by  steeping  it  in 
a  dye,  or  filling  it  with  powders  of  the  desired  hue.  Some 
suppose  the  fashiou  to  have  been  introduced  from  the  East. 
The  use  of  colored  hair-powders  and  dyes  was  practise*!, 
secording  to  Josephus,  by  the  Jews,  who  had  a  very  exten¬ 
sive  knowledge  of  the  art  of  self-adornment.  We  also  find 
^  hair  painted  green  and  orange  in  these  Saxon  draw¬ 
ings,  but  blue  was  the  favorite  tint.  We  must  not,  however, 
wmfoond  this  color  with  that  of  Mr.  Fox’s  wig,  as  described 
in  the  Monthly  Magazine  of  1806,  when  he  is  said  to 
have  worn  “  blue  hair-powder,”  as  this  was  probably  about 
as  blue  as  the  fur  of  the  blue  foxes  in  the  Arctic  regions,  —  a 
kind  of  gray-white.  No  one,  as  far  as  we  can  find  out,  has 
^n  bold  enough  since  the  old  Saxon  time  to  appear  with 
blue  or  green  hair. 


Yet  it  would  probably  be  a  pretty  fashion,  and  to  many 
faces  most  becoming.  If  people  whose  hair  is  gray-brown 
dve  it  bright  chestnut,  they  might  just  as  well  dye  it  blue, 
"rtie  description  of  the  Sea-queen  in  the  old  fairy-tale,  with 
her  pale,  strange  face,  bright  eyes,  and  sea-green  hair,  leaves 
on  us  an  impression  of  beauty.  At  any  rate,  whatever 
“  goody  ”  people  may  say  about  the  folly  of  dyeing  one’s 
n:itural  locks,  if  women  mm!  beautify  beauty,  it  would  be  far 
more  pretty  to  powder  their  heads  with  color  or  gold,  which 
could  easily  be  brushed  out,  than  to  give  themselves  the 
appearance  of  deformity  by  ill-studied  pads  that  outrage 
nature  and  goo<l  ta«te,  to  say  nothing  of  art. 

The  famed  “  Tyrian  blue,”  once  in  such  wide  request* 
was  not  blue  at  all.  The  great  difficulty  of  accurately 
describing  colors,  owing  probably  in  some  measure  to  the 
fact  that  harflly  two  people  see  colors  quite  alike,  has  given 
us  very  mistaken  ideas  of  this  dye.  It  is  sometimes  spoken 
of  as  blue,  at  other  times  as  purple,  at  other  times  as 
bright  red. 

When  we  now  speak  of  purple  in  contradistinction  to 
violet,  most  persons  properly  mean  a  rich  dark  blue;  but 
people  have  such  mixed  ideas  of  what  this  color  is,  that, 
when  anybody  says  a  thing  is  purple,  one  is  always  justified 
in  asking  whether  he  means  red  or  blue.  The  Romans 
and  Greeks  used  the  wort!  in  so  many  senses  that  it  seems 
to  have  signified  at  length  no  hue  in  particular,  but  ranged 
from  pink  to  coal-black,  inclusive  of  every  shade  of  lilac 
and  blue. 

The  word  purpura  appears  to  finds  its  derivation  in  the 
Greek  porphurn  (porphyry),  which  is  a  dark-brown  red. 

Virgil  speaks  of  tne  blue  sea;  Propertius,  of  the  rain¬ 
bow.  Ovid  calls  a  blush  pnrple, — pudor  purpureue,  gena 
purpurece,  &c.  Also  he  mentions  purple  hair :  in  the  latter 
case  he  might  mean  either  the  deep-blue  black,  which  we 
now  admire  in  Italian  tresses,  or  he  might  mean  red  hair. 
In  the  case  of  the  cheeks,  as  it  is  impossible  any  face  could 
grow  blue  unless  by  doses  of  mercury,  he  must  have  used 
purple  in  its  pink  or  rose-red  sense.  We  cannot,  however, 
assume  that  it  always  signified  red,  as  in  that  case  the  word 
could  scarcely  have  been  applied  to  the  sea,  or  to  the 
night,  or  actually  termed  nigra  purpura  (Virgil). 

Blue  was  used  in  as  optional  a  sense  as  purple.  Ovid 
calls  Neptune  the  “  blue  god,” — deun  caeruleux  ;  and  Virgil 
applies  the  same  term  to  Neptune’s  chariot.  The  night,  the 
boat  of  Charon,  the  horses  of  Pluto,  usually  supposed  to 
be  black,  — 

“  The  coal-black  horses  rise,  they  rise  ”  — 

trees  (catrulea  arbor  Palladia),  vegetables  (cterulem  cucumis, 
tor  instance)  [Propert.],  are  alike  called  blue,  when  they 
must  mean  either  black  or  green.  Indeed,  the  Roman  love 
for  varieties  of  blue  was  such  that  purple  came  to  signity 
“  beautiful,”  “  shining.”  Hence,  the  verb  “  to  enpurple  ” 
meant  to  lieautify,  to  adorn.  To  be  born  in  the  purple  is  a 
term  we  still  use,  though  the  color  is  no  longer  sacred  to 
roj  alty ;  and  we  sometimes  say  “  purple  blood,”  “  purple 
sunset,”  &c.,  when  we  mean  to  say  red. 

Thus  there  has  been  much  speculation  about  the  blues 
and  purples  of  the  ancients,  and  especially  about  the  famous 
Tyrian  dye.  Some  have  supposed  it  to  have  been  identical 
with  our  own  dark  blue ;  others,  bright  violet,  or  even  scarlet  I 
But  colors  in  those  times  were  not  what  modern  chemistry 
h'is  made  them:  we  can  almost  match  the  flowers  now. 
There  is  every  reason  to  suppose  from  the  vague  way  in 
which  colors  were  applied  to  objects  pale  or  dark  through¬ 
out  the  ancient  world,  that  they  were  mostly  dull  and  im¬ 
perfect,  and,  like  the  modem  Oriental  colors,  each  partook 
greatly  of  some  other,  so  that  there  was  not  much  incongruity 
in  calling  a  black  horse  “  cemlean,”  or  a  red  cheek  and  the 
sea  alike  “  purple,”  or  a  cucumber  either. 

The  Tyrian  dye  was  in  reality  nearly  allied  to  our  own 
puce  (flea  color).  Now,  puce  wavers  between  brown,  red,  and 
blue ;  but  its  mneral  hue  is  a  kind  of  dull  red  violet,  —  in  fact, 
much  the  comr  of  clotted  blood  ;  and  to  most  modern  eyes  it 
would  probably  be  an  unattractive  one.  Nevertheless,  in 
large  masses  this  is  a  very  picturesque  color ;  and  beneath 
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the  bright  and  glowing  skies  of  Italy  it  doubtless  had  at 
magrnificcnt  effect. 

This  was  the  only  purple  color  known  to  the  ancient 
world,  and  is  believed  to  have  been  discovered  by  an  inhab¬ 
itant  of  Tyre,  fifteen  hundred  years  before  Christ,  and  per¬ 
haps  its  costliness  commended  it  in  great  measure  to  the  lux¬ 
urious  Romans,  —  in  Cicero’s  day  one  pound-weight  of  wool 
double  dyed  with  this  color  being  valued  at  one  thousand 
denarii;  and  when  we  consider  the  immense  numbers  of 
the  little  creatures  (not  fleas,  as  the  French  word  puce 
would  indicate)  whence  it  was  obtained  that  were  neces¬ 
sary  to  dye  even  a  pound  of  wool,  the  labor  of  gathering 
them,  and  the  slow  and  clumsy  process  of  extracting  the 
tiny  drop  of  color  that  each  contributed,  it  was  really  hard¬ 
ly  more  than  it  was  worth. 

It  is  now  generally  known  that  the  dye  was  provided  by 
a  few  kinds  of  whelk,  found  along  the  shores  of  the  Medi¬ 
terranean,  —  the  Murex  trunculuf  and  the  Purpura  lapilhts  ; 
but  the  trouble  of  procuring  it  is  hanlly  realized.  The  col¬ 
oring-matter  is  a  small  drop  of  a  yellowish  hue  contained  in 
a  sac  or  vessel  at  the  head  of  the  shell ;  and  this  yellow 
matter,  when  spread  on  a  white  slab  in  the  sunshine,  is 
acted  on  by  the  sun’s  rays,  which  send  a  bluish  tinge  into  the 
yellow,  turning  it  green.  Presently  the  green  is  conquered 
by  the  blue,  and  then  a  red  tinge  makes  its  ap;)earance, 
which  gradually  increases  in  strength,  and  predominates  in 
the  final  color, — a  deep,  reddish  purple  or  puce ;  and  there  is 
the  Tyrian  dye. 

There  is  some  reason  for  supposing  that  the  famous  dye 
was  even  less  brilliant  than  the  color  obtained  from  the  fish 
in  this  way ;  for  in  their  clumsy  process  of  extracting  it  they 
mixed  tlte  coloring-matter  with  the  juices  of  the  fish,  and 
thus  impaired  it,  —  a  mistake  which  is  not  at  all  indispensa¬ 
ble. 

At  Otranto,  the  ancient  Tarentum,  are  found  enormous 
heaps  of  these  shells  ;  showing  that  the  place  was  one  of  the 
great  murex  fisheries  of  the  Romans. 

The“pu;7j/e  and  fine  linen  ”  and  the  scarlet  and  crimson 
^es  mentioned  in  the  Bible  were  the  same,  of  course,  as  the 
Tyrian  dye.  Tlie  Jews  derived  all  their  knowledge  of  these 
colors,  and  the  art  of  extracting  and  applying  them,  from 
Phoenicia  and  Egypt.  Solomon  sent  to  Tyre  for  the  pig¬ 
ments  and  purple  stuflTs  used  in  the  draperies  and  coloring 
of  the  Temple. 

“  True  blue  ”  was  the  color  adopted  by  the  Scottish  Cov¬ 
enanters  in  the  seventeenth  century. 

Blue  has  also  been  nationalized  in  England,  —  in  the  cav¬ 
alry-regiment  instituted  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.,  which 
takes  its  name  (the  Blues)  from  the  color  of  their  coats  and 
cloaks  ;  and  in  the  royal  navy,  in  which  case  it  is  of  a  very 
dark  indigo,  with  a  slight  warmth  in  it,  and  is  universally 
known  by  the  term  “  navy  blue  ;  ”  also  by  the  University 
rowers  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  the  former  having  chosen 
dark,  the  latter  light  blue ;  and  on  the  annual  race-day 
the  dense  crowds  that  throng  the  banks  of  the  Thames, 
presenting  literally  a  general  blue  tint  from  the  number  of 
favors  and  shawls  of  the  popular  color,  are  a  wonderful 
sight. 

There  are  so  many  different  kinds  of  blue,  or  rather  so 
many  names  to  a  few  kinds,  that  we  have  not  space  to  enu¬ 
merate  them  here,  even  were  it  necessary.  Many  are 
only  known  to  dyers  and  manufacturers,  and  possess  slight 
differences  in  the  mixture  of  the  chemicals  which  compose 
them,  which,  in  some  cases,  change  hardly,  or  not  at  all,  the 
general  tint  of  the  color.  There  are  only  three  blues  in 
reality,  —  yellow-blue,  red-blue,  and  black-blue :  pure  blue 
is  that  which  does  not  savor  of  one  color  more  than  another. 
Turquoise  might  be  an  example  of  the  first,  ultramarine  of 
the  second,  and  indigo  of  the  third. 

I  have  before  said  that  blue  gives  an  impression  of  cold ; 
but  some  blues,  of  course,  are  less  cold  than  others.  A 
blue  formed  of  indigo  and  white  is  very  cold  and  dull ;  and 
walls,  or  any  large  space  covered  with  this  color,  are  most 
nnpleasing,  —  even  depressing,  —  unless  relieved  to  a  very 
great  extent  by  warm  colors  in  close  proximity.  It  is  also 
unbecoming  to  the  face,  except  when  reduced  by  white  to 
lavender. 
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Ultramarine  is  the  least  cold  of  blues,  as  there  is  a  (vn 
tain  amount  of  red  pervading  it,  so  th  it  in  the  shadows  it 
often  looks  quite  violet.  It  is  too  brilliant  for  the  foj. 
but  is  very  beautiful  in  small  quantities  in  dress,  or  wh^j 
sparingly  introduced  in  mouldings,  decoration  of  furniture, 
and  the  like. 

It  is  worth  noting  that  ultramarine,  in  a  very  deep  shade 
(when  it  borrows  the  name  Alexandra,”  “  royal,’'  ke 
acconling  to  the  perio<l),  is  one  of  the  most  uiilKcomin» 
colors  that  can  be  placed  near  the  face  in  masses.  Us  bri 
liancy  lends'a  yellow  hue  to  the  skin,  while  its  deepness 
withholds  the  gray  shaslows  cast  by  pale  blues,  which  are 
so  valuable  to  delicate  complexions  :  it  should  be  shunned 
alike  by  the  florid  and  the  fair. 

Turquoise  blue,  which  might  be  made  with  cohalt  and 
Naples  yellow,  and  which  is  seen  in  the  greatest  perfeetinn 
in  the  enamelled  porcelain  of  the  Indians  and  other  Orien¬ 
tals,  is  a  most  beautiful  pale  color,  less  cold  than  imiijn, 
yet  colder  than  ultramarine,  but  in  the  decoration  of  rooms 
should  be  used  rather  in  small  than  large  quanti  ies.  In 
dress,  when  not  too  brilliant,  it  is  exceedingly  beconiin:’, 
especially  to  fair  persons,  adding  gray  to  the  shadows  of 
the  complexion,  enhancing  the  rose  of  the  cheek  and  any 
shade  of  yellow  latent  in  the  hair.  It  is,  though  not  the 
briphtcel,  the  most  penetrating  of  all  blues. 

The  admixture  of  either  red  or  green  in  blue  for  purposes 
of  dress  must  always  be  managed  with  caution.  A  green- 
blue  is  a  most  exquisite  hue  ;  but  many  faces  tire  ndneil  bv 
&  goupcon  of  green,  whilst  others  are  made  over-red— ur 
worse,  too  yellow  —  by  the  propinquity  of  violet.  Some 
mauves  are  more  delicate  even  than  lavender ;  but  otliers 
destroy  the  bloom  of  the  skin.  Hardly  one  woman  out  of 
ten  knows,  —  or  even  consiilers,  —  in  selecting  colors,  their 
properties  in  these  respects.  Indeed,  when  a  woman  habit¬ 
ually  looks  well,  it  is  almost  always  because  she  is  too 
pretty  to  be  spoiled  ;  scarcely  ever  because  she  is  “  wise  in 
tier  generation,”  as  to  the  artistic  selection  or  arrangement 
of  the  colors  employed  in  her  attire. 

The  chief  blues  used  by  artists  are  indigo,  Prussian, 
Antwerp,  cobalt,  and  ultramarine.  Prussian  blue  is  the 
most  powerful  of  the  five ;  the  smallest  scrap  being  sufficient 
to  make  a  bright  blue  when  mixed  with  white.  This 
is  also  identical  with  the  blue  used  by  Laundresses.  In 
painting,  what  we  now  call  violet,  which  we  have  only  re¬ 
cently  brought  to  a  dazzling  perfection,  and  made  a  “fast" 
color  (violet  twenty  years  ago  was  a  miserably  dull  hue,  and 
extremely  fugitive),  can  be  produced  by  a  juilici  tus  admix¬ 
ture  of  the  finest  blue  with  crimson  lake  or  madder.  Cobalt 
an<l  rose-madder  will  make  violet ;  but  no  comtnon  red 
mixed  with  any  common  blue  makes  violet  at  all.  “  Cham¬ 
bers’s  Encyclopmdia  ”  is  very  misleading  when  it  says,  that 
the  admixture  of  pure  red  and  pure  blue  will  form  this 
color ;  and  when  ^dgrave  announces  that  violet  is  pro¬ 
duced  by  “  five  red  and  eight  blue,”  we  are  not  very  much 
wiser.  Crimson  or  a  blue  red  is  the  only  red  admissible; 
and  the  finest  and  rarest  blue  is  indispensable  to  form  any 
thing  approaching  ihe  bright  violet  we  now  so  much  value. 
Opaque  reds  are  useless,  and  so  is  Prussian  blue.  Indeed, 
until  the  discovery  of  the  two  exquisite  colors  magenta  and 
mauve,  in  the  coal-tar  a  few  years  ago,  we  did  not  really 
know  what  violet  was.  (It  is  a  curious  fact  that  these  two 
colors  are  the  only  two  that  will  not  mix  harmoniously  with 
any  others.  When  introduced  in  a  pattern  or  mass,  they 
always  stand  aloof,  as  it  were,  like  members  of  an  alien 
tribe  that  refuse  to  hold  any  intercourse  with  strangers.*) 

A  very  beautiful  blue,  little  inferior  to  ultramarine.  ii 
said  to  have  been  extracted  by  Elizabeth  Rcjwe,  from  the 
cyanus,  or  corn-flower,  whose  color  is  so  deep  and  trans¬ 
parent  an  azure  that  it  has  taken  its  name,  some  say  from 
the  Greek  (oovof,  blue.  Others  suppose  it  to  have  been 
called  after  the  nymph  Cyane,  who  played  with  Persephone 
in  the  fields  of  Sicily  before  she  was  carried  away.  But  u 

•  Till*  U  almost  universally  true.  In  even  the  Oriental  carp'd 
and  fabrics  we  can  at  once  see  how  the  mixture  of  there  Euroivu 
colors  ruins  the  harmony  ol  all  Ihe  other  ■  olors.  But  we  have  • 
Turkish  embroidered  cloth  In  wliirli  both  mapenta  and  modern  vwm 
have  been  Introduced  with  the  happiest  result*.  This  Is,  however,* 
remarkable  exception. 
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p.rjephon®  enchanted  by  a  daffodil,  and  as  daffodils 
April,  while  the  e//(7nn,v  never  appears  until  Au¬ 
gust,  we  think  the  latter  derivation  a  failure. 

UBEE.V.  —  From  blue  to  green  is  a  natural  transition; 
ind  I  a*"  rejoiced  to  tell  my  younger  readers  that  the  dark 
fiije-ineen,  wlii'  h  has  become  so  fashionable  during  the 
last  twelvemonth  (1871),  although  often  in  the  London  cli¬ 
mate  looking  so  gloomy  as  to  be  scarcely  distinguishable 
f,^ni  black,  is  an  exceedingly  becoming  color,  and  has  a 
jne  effect  in  combination  with  other  colors.  It  is  becom- 
ino  in  itself,  bec.ause  it  annuls  any  tinge  of  green  which 
msv  be  latent  in  the  complexion,  and  which,  in  dark  per- 
sins,  is  often  more  obtrusive  than  the  owners  are  aware  of. 
Xhe  most  sallow  woman  would  be  indignant  at  a  hint  of 
tbi^  and  generally  contrives  to  defy  herself  by  wearing  the 
jm  colors  which  increase  the  defect.  Fair  persons  are  also 
treiiuently  improved  by  this  dingy  green,  when  a  pale  green 
would  make  them  look  corpse-like. 

Sawe-grcen  mixes  beautilully  with  salmon-color  :  both  are 
most^rfect  colors  to  set  off  a  pallid  dark  complexion.  Sage- 
ereen  also  goes  well  with  deep  lake,  with  primrose,  and  with 
dull  or  greenish  blues.  In  the  decoration  of  rooms,  it  may  be 
bugely  used,  on  account  of  its  being  so  gootl  a  background. 
It  is  a  less  sharp  contrast  with  surrounding  colors  than  black, 
»D(1  in  a  pattern  will  go  well  with  almost  every  thing.  It  is 
ippropriate  tor  doors  and  shutters,  especially  when  relieved 
with  gold.  For  ceilings  it  is  generally  too  dark. 

There  are  some  bright  greens  which  are  becoming  to  the 
face,  but  only  a  few  shades.  I  say  briffAf  in  contradistinction 
to  sage.  A  dull  grass-green  with  a  slight  yellow  tinge  in  it 
is  a  picturesque  color,  and  often  proves  a  success  in  a  woollen 
d.iy-dres8,  —  some  material,  that  is  to  say,  without  gloss.  In 
silks  or  satins  it  is  nearly  as  coarse  and  unpleasant  as  a  pure 
bright  green,  innocent  of  any  bint  of  blue  or  yellow ;  and 
when  worn,  as  hundreds  of  women  persist  in  wearing  it,  with 
I  miss  of  scarlet,  is  so  horrible  as  to  give  positive  pain  to  a 
wnsitive  eye.  In  any  concert-room  or  large  assemblage  a 
scarlet  opera-cloak  usually  covers  a  green  dress,  ami  is 
capped  by  a  green  bow  in  tho  hair.  One  may  count  these 
mij;ake8  by  the  dozen ;  and  they  arise  from  the  generally- 
diffused  milliners’  creed,  that  scarlet  and  emerald  must  go 
hand  in  baud,  because  green  and  red  are  complementaries. 
The  vulgarity  and  disagreeablcness  of  this  mixture  ought 
to  be  apparent  to  anybody  with  the  very  rudiments  of  artis¬ 
tic  feeling. 

Green  is  often  mentioned  in  mediaeval  poems  as  a  favor¬ 
ite  color  for  dress  for  both  men  and  women.  Chaucer’s 
beautilul  “  Rosial  ”  (in  the  Courts  of  Love)  is  robed  in  a 
green  gown,  “  light  and  summer  wise,  shapen  full  well,” 
with  rubies  around  her  neck  ;  but,  as  we  have  often  ex¬ 
plained,  antiijue  colors  were  very  much  less  brilliant  than 
moiem  ones,  and  rubies  are  very  far  from  being  scarlet. 
A  dull  yellow  green  and  dark  crimson  are  a  fine  mixture. 

Pale  green,  so  trying  to  the  majority  of  faces,  is,  in  some 
cases,  a  pretty  ornament,  and  may  be  mixed  craftily  with 
pale  blue  in  a  most  charming  manner.  The  dress  offered 
to  Enid,  “  where  like  a  shoaling  sea  the  lovely  blue  played 
into  green,”  is  one  of  Tennyson’s  happiest  thoughts.  It 
iwjuirM,  however,  taste  to  do  this  well ;  and  alone  pale 
green  is  better  shunned  by  the  inexperienced,  unless  they 
De  blest  with  complexions  so  beautiful  that  they  will  sur¬ 
vive  any  ill-treatment. 

Red.  — The  reds  admissible  in  close  proximity  to  the 
face  must  be  arranged  with  caution.  The  red  in  the  face 
u  usually  easy  to  extinguish  ;  while  persons  who  have  very 
r^  faces  must  be  even  mure  careful  what  reds  they  use 
than  the  pale  people. 

Pink  1  need  not  say  much  about.  It  is  suitable  to  most 
young  faces,  especially  the  fair,  except  when  the  hair 
inclines  to  red. 

Among  reds  the  chief  are  “  light  red  ”  (which  has  yellow 
in  It),  Indian  red  (a  dark  red  with  blue  in  it),  both  dull, 
““  hotb  beautiful  colors  for  dress  or  any  decorative  pur- 
P®**"  ,  .  however,  not  often  made  pure  in  stuffs,  as 

more  brilliant  hues  find  a  readier  sale.  Carmine  and  ver¬ 
milion  are  the  most  vivid  scarlets,  —  the  one  haring  a  hint 

blue,  the  other  of  yellow.  Crimson  lake  is  a  deep-blue 


red,  far  more  suitable  for  dress  than  either  of  the  former, 
which  are  almost  intolerable  in  large  masses.  Ruse  is  a 
very  beautiful  hue,  having  nearly  the  brilliancy  ot  scarlet, 
but  softened  by  a  blue  bloom :  this,  however,  can  only  be 
worn  by  young  and  pretty  persons,  and  even  then  in  any 
quantity  is  trying,  but  mingled  with  black,  white,  or  gray, 
has  a  must  delicate  effect.  Little  Red  Riding-hood  was  a 
child,  and  had  the  clear  skin  of  childhood ;  besides,  we 
are  not  told  exactly  what  red  she  wore,  iu  any  authentic 
record  ;  but  grown  persons  are  seldom  improved  by  any 
bright  red  close  around  the  face. 

The  Spanish  women  have  made  a  deep-red  rose  in  the 
hair,  just  under  the  ear,  an  undying  fashion;  but  then  their 
peculiar  complexion  and  ebony  hair  are  set  off'  by  what  in¬ 
jures  ordinary  English  faces ;  and,  moreover,  it  is  usually 
softened  by  the  graceful  mantilla.  On  our  hideous  little 
wire  frames,  which  we  call  bonnets,  a  great  red  rose  gener¬ 
ally  looks  absurd,  even  when  the  wearer  does  not  suffer 
troin  the  color. 

Deep,  heavy  reds  are  much  used  in  the  draperies  of  the 
old  Italian  masters,  especially  of  Titian ;  but  they  are 
always  aided  and  contrasted,  as  no  woman  can  contrive  to 
be,  when  moving  trom  place  to  place.  It  is  generally  un- 
Sate  to  copy  a  portion  of  a  whole.  Rut  some  women  look 
picturesque  and  pleasing  in  deep  red,  even  that  called  Tur¬ 
key  red ;  and  maroon,  which  is  a  shade  of  red,  is  a  very 
becoming  color  to  many.  Mageuta  should  be  carefully 
eschewed,  as  it  ruins  the  complexion,  and  will  not  amalga¬ 
mate  with  surrounding  colors. 

Yellow.  —  Yellow  has  been  for  many  years  greatly  and 
must  unjustly  despised.  It  is  one  of  the  finest  of  colors, 
wiLh  many  exquisitely  beautiful  shades,  and  only  when  too 
pure  is  it  unmanageable. 

The  cold,  pale  primrose,  that  shines  like  a  light  in  the 
hedgerows,  may  be  massed  about  a  young  face  with  impu¬ 
nity.  The  dandelion  must  be  used  only  iu  siugle  vivid  spots 
of  dame.  An  older  face  must  be  more  gently  dealt  with,  by 
a  brownish  yellow.  The  brunette  may  wear  a  green  yellow, 
and  be  all  the  better  tor  it.  Only  pure  chrome  or  mustard- 
color  is  intolerable  by  day ;  and  even  that  by  gas  or  candle 
light  is  so  much  softened  and  paled,  that  it  becomes  per¬ 
fectly  permissible  in  a  dress.  Orange,  however,  in  large 
masses  should  be  generally  avoided,  except  in  sott,  dull  ma¬ 
terials. 

Yellow  of  some  shades  are  the  most  suitable  of  all  colors 
to  place  near  the  face,  so  good  is  the  eff'ect  on  the  complex¬ 
ion  :  they  make  the  skin  look  fairer  than  it  really  is,  and, 
of  course,  enhance  the  blues  and  piuks.  AVhat  is  called 
buff',  a  somewhat  dull,  tawny,  or  warm  yellow,  is  one  of 
these.  We  all  know  how  beautilul  is  the  effect  of  yellow 
hair  when  it  occurs,  which  is  not  often,  certainly  ;  and  bow 
finely  a  bit  of  this  color  lightens  and  vivifies  a  picture.  I 
have  in  my  mind  at  this  moment  two  instances  of  this,  — 
the  flowing  hair  of  the  Magdalen  at  the  loot  of  the  cross, 
in  one  of  Rubens’s  paintings  in  the  Antwerp  Gallery ;  and 
that  of  a  figure  in  a  picture  by  John  Bellini,  a  wondrous 
work  at  Venice.  The  girl’s  hair  is  golden,  with  a  ripple 
in  it,  and  her  eyes  are  large,  haunting,  pellucid  brown. 
Yellow  was  a  favorite  color  with  most  of  the  old  masters. 
Many  early  painters  reproduce  again  and  again  pet  drape¬ 
ries  of  shut  yellow  and  green,  yellow  and  red,  &c.  Paul 
Veronese  has  a  penchant  ibr  a  certain  yellow  shot  with  pink, 
which  is  extremely  beautiful.  Rubens  often  puts  in  a  mass 
of  deep  yellow  in  a  curtain  or  garment  in  bis  pictures  with 
singularly  good  effect ;  and  many  other  instances  might  be 
given.  Vandyke  is  fond  of  a  rich  shade,  almost  the  color 
ul'  ale,  which  seems  to  go  well  with  every  thing. 

Yellow  also  goes  pleasantly  with  a  number  of  colors.  A 
pale  dull  blue  is  one ;  but  pure  blue  and  pure  yellow  are 
very  harsh  together.  Plum,  salmon,  maroon,  sage,  also 
mix  well  with  yellow.  Primrose  tint  may  be  carefully 
mingled  with  pale  rose  ;  but  the  more  vivid  a  color  is,  the 
more  care  is  needed  in  mixing  it  with  others  without  a  jar. 
One  out  of  two  colors  should  always  be  dull  and  not  too  pure : 
this  is  not  generally  known,  or  it  is  forgotten ;  aud  the  result 
is  the  coarse  and  vulgar  contrasts  that  we  see  around  us. 
Ambers  of  all  shades  are  exceedingly  good  aud  becoming. 
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In  conclusion,  let  me  assure  my  readers  that  I  am  only 
desirous  that  the  few  hints  I  have  here  been  able  to  give, 
with  regard  to  the  colors  and  forms  admitted  near  the  liu;e, 
should  lead  them  to  perceive  the  real  importance  of  this 
matter,  if  dress  is  to  be  considered  at  all  as  a  decorative 
and  nut  merely  a  decent  covering. 

I  have  beture  written  of  the  importance  of  carefully 
decorating  our  rooms  as  a  background  to  our  figures ;  but 
I  must  al^  emphatically  add,  that  it  is  useless  to  make 
one’s  walls  beautilul,  if  the  objects  placed  against  them  are 
out  of  keeping.  A  good  background  cannot  correct  un- 
ainly  lines  atout  your  own  person,  and  discordant  colors 
rought  in  contact  with  them.  If  you  wish  to  look  as  you 
weie  meant  to  look,  —  as  every  wild  thing  looks  in  its  nat¬ 
ural  state  and  place,  —  always  harmonious,  always  in  draw¬ 
ing,  always  appropriate,  and,  in  fact,  exactly  right,  you  must 
eschew  some  of  the  hateful  disguises  that  imprison  lialf  the 
body  and  deform  the  rest.  You  must  fling  the  opinions  of 
the  dressmaker,  the  barber,  and  the  haberdasher  to  the 
four  winds,  and  bring  the  same  care  and  intelligence  to 
bear  u])on  your  dress  and  your  surroundings  as  are  lavished 
upon  higher  matters,  whose  purposes  may  be  grander,  but 
which  are  nut  more  influential  or  more  civilizing  than  the 
arts,  proprieties,  and  fascinations  of  personal  adornment. 


FRENCH  STATESMEN. 

II. — Ernest  Picard. 

Ir  M.  Thiers  may  be  said  to  personify  in  its  finest  sides 
the  France  of  tlie  nineteenth  century,  M.  Picard  has  cer¬ 
tainly  every  right  to  lay  claim  to  the  dignity  of  special 
representative  of  the  city  of  Paris.  It  was,  indeed,  as  an 
enfant  de  Paris  that,  an  early  age  and  quite  unknown  to 
the  world  at  large,  be  entered  the  legislative  body  in  1857. 
Never,  perhaps,  did  any  man  more  completely  embody  the 
political  ideal  of  a  constituency  than  this  young  lawyer, 
who,  hardly  known  on  the  eve  of  hb  appearance,  yet  speedily 
attained  so  great  a  notoriety.  Huge  centres  of  intellectual 
and  political  lil'e  are  said  to  be  unproductive ;  and  it  may  be 
that  the  feverish  excitement  which  exhausts  the  parents’ 
strength,  and  in  which  the  youth  of  the  offspring  is  spent, 
leaves  but  little  vigor  and  creative  power  in  the  genuine 
cockney.  At  any  rate,  there  are  few  men  great  either  in 
politics,  science,  or  art,  who  have  sprung  Irom  the  exhausted 
soil  of  a  metrojHilis.  But  if  the  children  of  large  towns 
are  wont  to  be  deficient  in  creative  power,  they  are  not 
equally  wanting  in  a  considerable  negative  virtue;  and 
certainly  no  one  is  quicker  in  detecting  the  ridiculous  in 
individuals  as  well  as  in  situations,  to  point  out  the  weak 
point  of  an  argument,  the  inconsistency  of  an  action,  the 
deficiency  of  a  measure,  the  gaps  in  a  man’s  knowledge, 
than  that  incarnation  of  criticism,  the  true  Parisian.  La 
Fronde  —  both  the  word  and  the  thing  —  b  of  Parisian 
origin,  and,  alter  two  centuries  and  more,  found  its  most  elo¬ 
quent  expression  in  M.  Picard.  He  possesses  every  quality 
which  cliaracterbes  the  Parisian  Opposition;  nor  was 
there  ever,  perhaps,  sounder  common-sense  —  negative 
common-sense,  mind  —  united  to  a  readier  wit,  a  livelier 
humor,  and  greater  facility  and  good-nature.  M.  Picard 
b  a  well-fed  gamin  de  Paris,  who,  never  having  felt  what  it 
b  to  be  hungry,  has  neither  bitterness  nor  malice  in  his 
nature,  —  barring  that  species  of  malice  which  b  ever  ready 
to  turn  the  best  Iriend’s  best  action  into  ridicule,  rather  than 
that  a  bon-mol  should  be  lost.  How  greatly  he  felt  himself 
at  his  ease  on  finding  himself  in  the  position,  and  almost 
under  the  obligation,  of  railing  at  his  enemies, —  if  M. 
Picjuxl  may  be  said  to  have  ever  had  such  a  thing  as  an 
enemy ;  lor  even  his  hatred  of  the  emperor  and  the  empire 
was  nut  more  than  skin  deep. 

No  sooner  had  he  taken  hb  seat  than  the  whole  physiog¬ 
nomy  of  the  Chamber  changed.  Even  when  the  Palais 
Bourbon  trembled  under  the  shock  of  M.  Jules  Favre’s 
eloquent  hurricanes,  or  the  atmosphere  within  it  became 
charged  with  electricity  under  M.  OUivier’s  MarseilLbe 


sirocco,  the  effects  were  far  less  injurious  to  the  health  of 
the  empire  than  that  cold  and  biting  draughty  little  stream 
of  air  which  proceeded  from  M.  Picard’s  ever-ready  Upg. 
When  he  rose  in  his  chair  —  for  at  that  time  that  theaui- 
cal  machine,  a  tribune,  on  which  every  orator  feels  instinc¬ 
tively  prompted  to  drape  himself  in  a  Ciceronian  toga,  had 
not  yet  been  re-established  —  you  might  have  heard  a  pin 
fall,  so  eager  was  every  one  to  catch  the  racy  words  by 
which  he  was  certain  to  open  his  speech.  It  is  true  that 
scarcely  had  it  left  his  lips,  when  the  whole  Right  writhed 
with  pain,  and  roared  out  lustily  under  the  lash.  Then, 
with  his  hands  in  his  pockets,  he  would  look  smilingly 
upon  the  storm  he  had  raised,  shaking  hii  light-colored  mane; 
and,  turning  his  immense  head  in  his  enormous  shoulders, 
he  would  glance  round  him  with  mischievous  satisfaction, 
like  a  billiard-player  who  has  made  a  good  stroke,  and 
quietly  enjoys  his  neighbor’s  vain  attempts  to  do  the  same. 
Each  day  saw  him  acquire,  if  not  increased  authority  and 
influence,  at  any  rate  increased  popularity  on  one  side, 
while  the  terror  on  the  other  side  increased  too.  He  sel¬ 
dom  won  the  causes  he  defended,  either  at  the  bar  or  in  the 
House :  yet  he  never  failed  in  amusing  judges  and  juries, 
and  putting  the  adverse  party  in  a  rage. 

WTth  all  that,  his  mind  is  by  no  means  superficial  and 
only  capable  of  irony.  His  sharp  intelligence  is  as  quick 
to  detect  a  fallacious  figm-e  in  a  financial  statement  as  it  he 
had  been  a  financier  all  his  life ;  and  he  points  out  in  a 
masterly  manner  what  he  has  found  out  so  cleverly.  When 
an  obliging  jurist  would  try  to  give  the  law  some  interpre¬ 
tation  which  best  suited  an  arbitrary  administration,  who 
so  able  to  demonstrate  the  inconsistency  of  his  reasoning 
as  M.  Picard  Y  A  minister  might  present  as  many  blue  or 
yellow  books  as  he  pleased :  M.  Picard  was  the  first  to  dis¬ 
cover  and  denounce  the  one  important  document  which  was 
wanting.  It  was  this  boldness  which  caused  him  to  be 
especially  feared  by  bis  adversaries ;  and  it  was  hb  wit  and 
raillery  which  rendered  his  real  value  suspicious ;  for  most 
ople  are  apt  to  believe  that  real  merit  must  of  necessity 
serious  and  tiresome.  Those  who  were  personally  ac¬ 
quainted  with  him,  and  were  not  biassed  by  prejudice,  saw 
in  him  the  man  among  the  Five  who  possessed  most  prac¬ 
tical  sense ;  and  not  only  among  the  Five,  but  even  among 
the  whole  Left  after  1863.  He  never  was  duped  by  mere 
words.  For  bis  sceptical  turn  of  mind  the  revolution  never 
became  an  article  of  faith.  He  was  neither  narrow-minded, 
like  many  other  honest  folks  belonging  to  his  party,  nor 
fanatical  like  many  others  of  more  doubtful  honesty ;  be 
was  neither  a  naive  rhetorician  nor  a  pliable  intrigunt  like 
certain  other  celebrities  of  that  side  of  the  House.  The 
wealth  he  had  inherited,  and  the  family  he  belonged 
to,  placed  him  beyond  the  reach  of  suspicion  on  the  score 
of  a  low  ambition  :  hb  quality  as  a  Parisian  prevented  him 
from  falling  ever  into  the  error  of  a  candid  beliet  in  the  omnis¬ 
cience  of  nis  party.  He  was  not  the  man  to  persuade  him¬ 
self  that  his  friends,  the  Republicans,  were  all  messengers 
from  heaven,  while  Imperialists  ^ere  of  necessity  emissaries 
from  the  lower  regions.  He  always  viewed  things  in  their 
true  light :  only  he  had  an  especially  keen  sense  of  the  ridi¬ 
culous  ;  and  his  eyes  were  struck  with  the  weak  points  in  a 
cause  before  all. 

Was  this  somewhat  corpulent  Mephistopheles,  this 
“  ever-denying  spirit,”  destined  to  confirm  those  cxpectsr 
tions  everybody  had  conceived  of  him  in  1869,  at  the  time 
when  he  was  looked  upon  as  the  future  chief  of  a  future  re¬ 
public,  —  ay  I  maybe,  future  prime  minister  of  a  liberal 
emperor?  Facts  have  proved  the  contrary.  Be  it  that 
constructive  faculties  were  wanting  in  this  destructive  mind, 
that  the  sharp  critic  was  but  a  mediocre  artist ;  or  that, 
through  the  unpopularity  of  some  of  hb  colleagues,  the  in¬ 
trigues  of  others,  and  the  unfortunate  circumstances  under 
which  he  bad  held  oflice,  he  was  prevented  from  showing 
the  creative,  governing,  or  administrative  power  he 
sessed,  the  fact  is,  that,  after  six  montlis’  government  in 
besieged  Paris,  when  he  entered  M.  Thiers’  cabinet  in 
February,  1871,  he  was  completely  used  up.  He  had  taken 
his  place  in  a  government  which  promiseid  to  make  gwd 
the  faults  of  the  empire ;  and,  having  been  unsuccessful  in 
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the  attempt,  he  shared  the  unpopularity  of  his  colleagues  in 
the  eyes  of  all  parties,  and  even  in  those  of  impartial 
—  too  low,  alas  I  to  be  impartial  then.  He  had  be- 
^e  suspicious  to  the  Conservatives  on  account  of  his 
jgsoriates,  as  well  as  of  his  protracted  opposition  to  the 
empire;  and  he  was  not  the  man,  like  many  others,  to 
make  concessions,  and  humiliate  himself,  in  order  to  con¬ 
tinue  in  office.  He  was  equally  suspicious  to  the  Radicals ; 
for  they  instinctively  felt,  that,  at  the  bottom  of  his  heart,  he 
must  look  down  upon  M.  Gambetta’s  folly  and  ravings ; 
that  he  would  put  but  small  faith  in  the  invincibility  of 
revolutionary  armies,  the  incorruptibility  of  revolutionary 
chiefs,  and  the  infallibility  of  revolutionary  ministers. 
Sceptical  common-sense  being  excluded,  for  the  time  being, 
on  me  terror,  on  the  other  by  rage,  there  was 

no  room  for  him:  so,  as  he  knew  nothing  about  diplomacy 
and  foreign  policy,  he  was  sent  into  a  half-voluntary  exile 
at  Brussels,  just  as  Lanfrey,  too  honest  to  associate  with 
Republican  virtue,  too  Republican  to  enlist  in  the  ranks  of 
the  honest  enemies  of  the  Republic  who  sat  on  the  right 
side  of  the  Assembly,  had  gone  to  Berne.  But  if  ever  there 
was  a  man  who  experienced  the  feelings  of  a  fish  out  of 
water,  that  man  must  be  M.  Picard  at  a  distance  from 
Paris. 


DOG-CONSCIOUSNESS. 

The  Germans  are  ahead  of  us  in  the  scientific  treatment 
of  “  consciousness  ”  generally ;  but  their  learned  men  who 
understand  “  consciousness  ”  are  not  usually  out-of-doors 
men,  —  men  who  keep  dogs  and  cultivate  their  friendship. 
Hence  we  do  not  think  that  any  of  their  great  reviews 
have  yet  taken  up  the  subject  of  the  “  Consciousness  of 
Dogs  ”  with  the  thoroughness  of  one  of  our  own  great  con¬ 
servative  reviews,  —  the  Quarterly.  At  least,  we  have  as 
jet  come  upon  no  article  in  any  great  German  review  de¬ 
voted  to  the  study  of  “  das  hundische  Bewusstseyn,”  as  is 
an  elaborate  article  in  the  new  number  of  the  Quarterly. 
No  doubt  the  editor  feels  the  close  connection  between  the 
English  sympathy  with  the  animal  world  and  English  con¬ 
servatism.  llie  Quarterly  Review  justly  remarks  that  dogs 
are  the  most  conservative  of  creatures,  —  clinging  to  fixed 
habits  with  the  most  ardent  attachment;  and  no  doubt 
those  who  love  dogs  must  borrow  a  little  of  conservative 
feeling  from  their  humble  friends.  But  whatever  the  cause, 
the  result  is,  that  the  Quarterly  reviewer  has  really  antici¬ 
pated  the  German  metaphysicians  in  the  attempt  to  get 
within  the  consciousness  of  the  dog.  And  it  is  not  only  a 
i  very  bold  and  careful,  but,  on  the  whole,  a  successful  at¬ 
tempt  ;  though  on  one  point  on  which  we  are  now  to  speak 
we  cannot  pretend  to  acquiesce  in  the  Quarterly  reviewer's 
inferences.  The  reviewer  shows  that  the  dog  shares  almost 
all  the  passions  and  emotions  of  man,  —  “  anger,  hatred, 

1  jealousy,  envy,  gluttony,  love,  fear,  pride,  vanity,  magnanim- 
'  ity,  chivalry,  covetousness,  avarice,  shame,  humor,  gratitude, 

,  regret,  grief,  maternal  love,  courage,  fortitude,  hope,  and 
faith,”  —  not,  by  the  way,  a  very  scientific  classification,  as 
many  of  them  overlap  each  other :  further,  he  lays  it  down 
that  the  dog  is  destitute  of  the  passion  for  stimulants  and 
intoxicating  drugs,  is  incapable  of  the  kind  of  shame  of 
which  “  modesty  ”  is  the  highest  form,  and  is,  further,  ex¬ 
cluded  from  the  lofty  range  of  emotions  which  have  “  ab¬ 
stract  ideas  ”  tor  their  olyects  (not  a  very  good  mode  of 
describing  art  and  the  higher  literature,  which  mostly 
luve  concrete  objects).  And  then  the  reviewer  passes 
judgment  that  the  dog,  having  no  moral  freedom,  has  no 
morality  beyond  such  a  shadow  of  it  as  his  love  and  rever¬ 
ence  for  his  master  may  impose  on  him,  but  that  his  intel- 
iMtual  faculties  are  very  like  ours,  so  far  as  memory,  refiec- 
tion,  combination,  forethought,  association  of  ideas,  and 
even  a  power  of  drawing  simple  inferences,  go.  But,  oddly 
enough,  the  reviewer  goes  on  to  say,  that  the  dog’s  inability 
fw  articulate  speech  must  be  considered  as  practically  put¬ 
ting  the  question  whether  the  dog  can  have  any  command 
1  of  abstract  ideas  beyond  argument,  —  all  real  use  of  ab¬ 


stract  ideas  needing  the  aid  of  language  to  make  it  of  any 
efl'ect.  Whence  the  writer  concludes  that  the  dog  has  no 
self-consciousness,  no  distinct  consciousness  of  the  subject, 
as  distinguished  from  that  of  the  object,  of  his  thoughts. 
He  does  not  realize  the  distinction  between  the  Self  and 
the  Not-self. 

Now,  when  the  reviewer  speaks  in  this  way,  he  seems  to 
us  to  use  both  “  abstract  ideas  ”  and  “  seltk'onsciousness  ” 
in  some  very  new  and  peculiar  sense,  and  that  his  use  of 
these  terms  in  that  sense  is  exceedingly  likely  to  do  injus¬ 
tice  to  the  creature  whom  he  so  carefully  and  affectionately 
studies.  All  that  we  can  fairly  mean  by  an  abstract  idea  is 
a  notion  which  applies  indiiierently  to  any  member  of  a 
class,  which  has  had  all  that  individualizes  it,  all  that  at¬ 
taches  it  to  a  single  individual,  discharged  out  of  it.  For 
instance,  if  I  say  to  my  dog,  “  Will  you  go  a  little  walk?  ” 
and  he  immediately  begins  to  bark  with  excitement,  does 
our  reviewer  mean  to  say,  that  the  word  “  walk  ”  must  sug¬ 
gest  to  him  purely  individual  objects ;  that  he  thinks  solely 
of  individual  roads,  hedges,  furze-bushes,  hills ;  that  he 
has  not  a  rush  of  vague  conceptions  which  will  cover  equally 
any  sort  of  walk  ?  Surely  abstraction  is  a  process  quite  as 
familiar  to  the  dog  as  to  the  little  child.  ^V  hen  a  child  has 
heard  the  word  “horse ”  once  or  twice  applied  to  an  actual 
horse,  be  probably  infers  that  the  name  is  applied  without 
reference  to  its  color  or  its  size ;  and  the  danger  might  be 
that  he  would  think  a  calf  or  a  donkey  a  horse.  But  his 
idea  of  a  horse  is  already  “  abstract,”  —  too  abstract,  as  it 
would  include  creatures  resembling  it  only  in  having  four 
legs  and  a  tail.  A  dog’s  idea  might  probably  be  less  ab¬ 
stract.  Certainly  the  dog  distinguishes  with  the  greatest 
acuteness  between  different  species,  as  well  as  between  dif¬ 
ferent  individuals :  he  has  unquestionably  an  abstract  idea 
of  a  horse,  as  of  “  a  walk,”  —  a  vague  idea  that  applies 
equally  to  all  individual  horses.  Nor  can  we  conceive  how 
a  sheep-dog  which  did  not  know  the  species  as  well  as  the 
individuals  could  get  on  in  his  professional  life  at  all.  He 
would  be  in  danger  of  mistaking  every  new  or  strange 
sheep  for  an  enemy,  if  he  recognized  the  sheep  only  by  in¬ 
dividual  marks.  But  probably  the  reviewer  would  deny 
that  he  meant  to  question  the  dog’s  aptitude  for  taking  in 
abstract  ideas  in  this  sense.  So  lung  as  the  ideas  are  not 
too  abstract  to  be  illustrated  by  external  objects,  he  would 
perhaps  say  the  dog  is  master  of  them.  He  knows  what  a 
stick  or  a  whip  means  without  any  reference  to  the  individ¬ 
ual  articles  of  that  kind  with  which  he  has  made  acquaint¬ 
ance.  He  has  vague  conceptions  of  concrete  things,  but 
not  conceptions  of  which  you  could  produce  no  actual  speci¬ 
men  at  all,  such  as  of  “truth,”  “ justice,”  “  l)eauty,”  &c. 
Even  in  this  more  limited  sense,  we  think  the  reviewer, 
necessarily  and  by  his  own  admissions,  wrong.  Would  a 
dog  drown  himself  in  his  misery  without  a  distinct  notion 
of  “  death,”  of  which  he  has  never  had,  or  could  have  had, 
any  thing  but  an  abstract  notion  V  Yet  the  stories  given  by 
the  Quarterly  reviewer  of  canine  suicides  are  very  convin¬ 
cing  and  authentic.  Nay,  it  is  perfectly  obvious  that  the 
dog  has  a  complete  mastery  of  that  very  abstract  idea, 
“  padding,”  —  i.e.,  of  something  to  hide  a  real  deficiency,  — 
as  this  amusing  story  shows :  — 

“  The  dog  was  a  poodle  puppy,  called  Baldi.  One  night,  after 
we  had  all  gone  to  the  play,  supper  having  been  laid  ready  for 
our  return,  we  found  the  pigeon-pie  in  this  condition :  one  pigeon 
having  been  abstracted,  and  the  hole  cleverly  filled  up  with  a  bit 
of  damp,  inky  sponge,  which  my  father  (the  late  Mr.  North)  al¬ 
ways  kept  in  a  glass  on  his  wnting-table  to  wipe  his  pens  on. 
Baldi  looked  terribly  guilty ;  and  there  was  no  doubt  wliere  the 
pigeon  was  gone :  but  why  he  should  have  thought  of  concealing 
nis  guilt  by  filling  up  the  hole,  I  have  not  an  idea.” 

Now,  Baldi  evidently  felt  uneasy  at  the  emptiness  of  the 
pigeon-pie  after  be  had  eaten  one  pigeon ;  and,  having  ap¬ 
parently  but  an  indifferent  estimate  of  his  master’s  taste, 
thought  that  possibly  the  substitution  of  a  bit  of  damp,  inky 
sponge  might  conceal  the  deficiency,  llierein  he  certainly 
showed  a  very  impterfect  knowledge  of  human  tastes ;  but 
it  is  perfectly  clear  that  something  like  the  following  pro¬ 
cess  must  have  gone  on  in  his  he^.  After  consuming  the 
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pigeon,  he  must  have  had  the  conception  of  his  master’s 
displeasure :  we  won’t  insist  on  that  as  an  abstract  idea,  as 
the  reviewer  might  say  he  would  only  have  had  the  concrete 
picture  of  an  angry  master ;  but  further,  the  notion  of  his 
master’s  displeasure  must  have  suggested  the  possibility  of 
filling  up  the  deplorable  hiatus  in  the  pigeon-pie  so  as  to 
deceive  his  master ;  and  how  could  he  have  had  this  in¬ 
spiration  without  a  clear  notion  both  of  relative  magnitude 
and  of  the  nature  of  a  trick  ?  He  must  have  sought  about 
for  something  of  like  color,  and  decided  that  the  inky 
sponge  was  the  best  approach  to  imitative  art  he  could  on 
the  spur  of  the  moment  insert,  and  have  inserted  it,  in  the 
hope  that  by  so  doing  he  could  prevent  his  master  from 
perceiving  the  loss  of  the  pigeon.  How  is  all  that  conceiv¬ 
able  without  the  distinct  abstract  notion  of  imposing  upon 
his  master  ?  You  ean’t  even  suggest  the  mental  process  in 
a  concrete  form  beyond  its  first  stage.  You  can  imagine 
the  dog  dismayed  at  the  thought  of  an  angry  face  gazing 
first  at  the  pigeon-pie  and  then  at  the  vision  of  his  master. 
But  beyond  that,  how  is  the  intellectual  process  to  be  con¬ 
tinued  without  the  use  of  an  abstract  idea?  Tlie  inky 
sponge  might  have  suggested  itself  from  some  vague  per¬ 
ception  of  resemblance ;  but  the  notion  of  substituting  it  in 
the  place  of  the  pigeon  could  not  have  suggested  itself 
without  the  notion  of  the  possibilit}'  of  producing  a  false 
impression  in  his  master’s  mind.  And  what  is  such  a  false 
impression,  except  in  the  strictest  sense  an  abstract  idea  ? 
How  could  a  dog  hope  to  deceive  his  master  as  to  what  hiid 
happened  without  distinguishing  in  his  own  mind  between 
the  event  and  what  he  wanted  the  event  to  appear ;  and 
how  could  he  so  distinguish  without  apprehending  more  or 
less  the  relation  between  evidence  and  belief?  It  is  not 
like  the  ease  of  a  dog’s  hiding  a  bone,  the  [)ossession  of 
which  he  associates  with  a  beating :  it  is  quite  conceivable 
that  he  might  do  that  from  the  mere  force  of  unpleasant  mem¬ 
ories,  aroused  jointly  by  the  sound  of  his  master’s  step  and 
the  association  with  previous  acts  of  plunder.  But  the  dog 
could  not  have  substituted  any  thing  else  in  the  place  of 
the  pigeon  he  had  robbed  through  the  force  of  such  associ¬ 
ations  ;  tor  that  involved  a  clear  intellectual  apprehension 
that  suspicion  would  be  aroused  by  the  emptiness  of  the  pie, 
and  that  if  the  pie  could  be  filled  by  something  of  some¬ 
what  similar  size  and  color,  that  suspicion  might  be  averted. 
Now,  preparing  a  train  of  circumstances  to  avert  suspicion 
must  imply  a  distinct  abstract  conception  of  what  suspicion 
is.  Nor  is  this  the  only  well-authenticated  dog-story 
demanding  such  an  inference.  There  is  a  story  of  a  dog 
(told  by  Mr.  Williams  in  his  amusing  book  on  “  Dogs  and 
Their  Ways  ”)  who  accumulated  a  store  of  bones  by  sav¬ 
ing  up  half  his  dinner  daily,  till  he  had  capital  enough  to 
pay  a  troop  of  dogs  of  the  neighborhood  to  revenge  him  on 
a  dog  of  great  size  and  strength  which  had  worried  him. 
Here  was  a  genuine  economist,  with  a  clear  knowledge  of 
the  nature  of  capital  and  wages,  as  well  as  a  clear  intellec¬ 
tual  conception  of  the  sweetness  of  revenge.  You  cannot 
possibly  explain  so  elaborate  a  plan  as  this  without  suppos¬ 
ing  that  the  dog  distinguished  between  means  and  ends, 
understood  the  principle  of  mercenary  troops,  and  co.  - 
ceived  the  possibility  of  organizing  them  at  the  cost  of 
some  small  self-denials.  He  must  have  had  in  some  form 
the  notion  “  I  won’t  eat  the  bone,  for  I  want  it  to  buy  aid 
for  the  punishment  of  my  rival.”  Put  that  conception  into 
the  most  concrete  form  you  can,  and  it  will  yet  be  found  to 
involve  more  than  one  abstract  idea,  and,  moreover,  the 
knowledge  of  the  influence  which  abstract  ideas  may  have 
U{>on  future  actions.  Again,  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  that 
the  Quarterly  reviewer’s  story  of  the  poodle  which  kept  a 
gold  coin,  dropped  by  its  master  in  a  hotel,  in  its  mouth 
3ie  whole  day,  till  his  return,  refusing  to  eat  for  fear  of  put¬ 
ting  the  piece  down,  had  not  a  pretty  clear  idea  of  the  ex¬ 
changeable  value  of  gold. 

Hence  we  do  not  ’oelieve  that  the  difference  between 
do^s  and  men  as  regards  the  mastery  of  abstract  ideas  is  at 
all  more  than  one  of  degree.  And  we  say  the  same  of  the 
dog’s  self-consciousness.  No  doubt  he  does  not  think  in 
our  artificial  way  of  the  difference  between  the  “  self”  and 
the not-self.”  But  to  argue,  as  the  reviewer  does,  from  the 
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simplicity  of  his  demeanor  that  he  has  no  distinct  self-con. 
sciousness,  seems  to  us  pure  exaggeration.  The  reviewer 
like  any  one  who  knows  dogs,  concedes  to  the  dog  both  van¬ 
ity  and  jealousy,  —  pride  in  its  own  beauty,  and  an  ea'^er 
grudge  against  those  who  are  preferred  to  it.  How  can 
this  be  wiihout  some  measure  ot  conscious  comparison  be¬ 
tween  his  own  claims  —  the  love  felt  for  him  —  and  the 
claims  of  another  ?  But  if  you  want  a  more  clearly  intel¬ 
lectual  test  of  canine  self-consciousness,  observe  a  do^  — 
as  the  present  writer  has  the  opportunity  of  doing  every 
day  —  suffering  under  the  imitative  skill  of  a  parrot  that 
mocks  all  his  tones  of  delight,  complaint,  entreaty,  impa- 
tience,  with  perfect  skill.  It  drives  the  dog  nearly  mad,— 
not  of  course  from  the  noise,  but  from  the  same  sort  of  hoi^ 
ror  which  a  man  is  said  to  feel  at  seeing  his  “  fetch,”  or  the 
exact  image  of  himself.  It  puzzles  the  dog’s  sense  of  per¬ 
sonality,  confounds  his  discrimination  between  the  self  and 
the  not-self,  and  altogether  makes  “  the  burden  of  the  mys¬ 
tery  of  all  this  unintelligible  world  ”  too  much  for  the  do®. 
We  will  not  assert  free-will  —  in  any  at  least  but  the  faint¬ 
est  germs  —  for  the  dog.  But  we  will  assert,  that,  in  spite 
of  his  inability  to  use  abstraet  language  of  any  kind,  he 
has  plenty  of  abstraet  ideas  of  a  kind  of  which  vou  could 
find  no  physical  illustration  or  expression  at  alt,  ami  has 
especially,  whether  you  call  it  abstract  or  concrete,  —  we 
should  be  disposed  to  call  it  the  latter,  —  a  very  clear  idea 
of  himself  as  distinguished  from  all  that  is  outside  the 
sphere  of  his  canine  personality. 


FOREIGN  NOTES. 

Mr.  Holman  Hunt  has  nearly  finished  the  large  pic¬ 
ture  he  painted  on  his  recent  visit  to  Jerusalem. 

The  Aikenteum  promises  its  reailers  a  very  interesting 
letter  concerning  “  Unpublished  Notes  on  Milton,  by  John 
Keats.” 

The  second  volume  of  the  work  of  Gen.  Todleben  on 
thedelence  of  Sebastipol  has  been  published,  and  completes 
this  production,  which  has  so  much  importance  ami  interest 
for  military  men. 

“  How  have  you  been  able  to  escape  all  the  catastrophes 
of  the  Commune  ?  ”  said  the  Russian  ambassador  to  B  iron 
Rothschild.  “  Because  we  Israelites  have  the  privilege  of 
crossing  the  Red  Sea  with  dry  feet.” 

M.  Ernest  Renan  has  arrived  at  Rome.  Tlie  IVe 
di'lla  Verita,  the  organ  of  the  Jesuits,  assures  him  that  in 
former  times  he  would  have  been  expelled  at  once.  I’leas- 
ant  reflection  I 

While  alarm  is  felt  in  England,  France,  and  Germany, 
lest  there  should  be  a  fiiilure  of  fuel  through  the  exhaustion 
of  the  coal-beds  of  Europe,  a  similar  fear  begins  to  prevail 
in  Russiiv,  which  depends  almost  wholly  upon  wood.  The 
rapidity  with  which  the  forests  are  being  cleared  in  some 
of  the  provinces  threatens  a  severe  and  not  very  distant 
scarcity  of  the  indispensable  material. 

At  die  closing  performance  of  M.  Laurenti,  at  the  Gym- 
nase  of  Marseilles,  just  as  the  artist  concluiled  the  air  from 
the  third  act  of  Barbe  Bleue,  a  bomuet  of  vegetables  and 
hay  was  thrown  on  to  the  stage.  The  singer  stopped  short, 
greatly  excited ;  and  the  whole  audience  protested  against 
the  insult,  first  by  loud  cries,  and  then  by  cheers  addressed 
to  the  performer.  Some  persons  brought  up  all  the  flowers 
near  at  hand  and  strewed  the  stage  with  tnem.  The  per¬ 
son  who  had  committed  the  act  was  taken  into  custody, 
and,  when  questioned  at  the  police-station,  declared  that 
he  had  been  paid  for  acting  as  he  had  done. 

Speaking  of  Mrs.  Whitney’s  new  volume  of  poems, -- 
“  Pansies,”  —  the  last  number  of  the  Spectator  says,  •*  fhis 
is  a  graceful  little  volume  of  verses  by  one  of  the  most  ac- 
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^pUshed  of  American  poetesses.  We  are  inclined  to 
,j(rret  the  somewhat  artificial  division  into  three  parts, 
which  are  respectively  entitled,  ‘  Of  Occasion,’  ‘  Of  Sugges¬ 
tion,’  ‘  Of  Interpretation  and  Hope  :  ’  the  poems  themselves 
jre  perfectly  natural  and  fresh,  and  not  the  less  pleasing 
Irom  the  genuinely  tcomanly  character  of  all  that  we  read. 

I  The  Army  of  the  Knitters,  1861,’  is  especially  good;  but 
oar  chief  favorite  in  the  volume,  which  deserves  in  all  re- 
, poets  a  kindly  recepti  in  from  English  readers,  is  ‘  Released,’ 
for  which,  as  a  specimen  which  i  annot  fail  to  please,  we 
Bist  find  room.” 

The  aeronaut  Eugene  Pasqual,  from  Paris,  recently 
went  up  from  Hamburg  with  a  colossal  balloon,  measuring 
t  hundretl  and  eighteen  feet  in  circumference,  and  sixty- 
fire  in  vertical  diameter,  and  containing  thirty-five  thou¬ 
sand  cubic  feet  of  hydrogen  gas.  At  the  height  of  five 
hundred  feet  the  aeronaut  was  seen  descending  by  a  trap 
in  the  basket,  and  hanging  by  one  foot  on  a  trapeze,  and 
performing  several  feats  worthy  of  a  Java  bat.  Both  trav¬ 
ellers  landed  safely  on  the  other  bank  of  the  Elbt‘,  after  an 
hour  and  a  halt's  navigation.  Such  exhibitions  ought  to  be 
encouraged  in  a  country  which  considers  its  population  too 
numerous. 

A  DEATH  has  taken  place  in  Paris  which  will  be  greatly 
deplored  by  the  crowned  heads  of  Europe.  Count  Schlieck, 
for  whose  heirs  the  Danish  Legation  seeks  in  vain,  enjoyed, 
especially  in  the  Northern  courts,  the  reputation  of  a  mod¬ 
ern  Benvenuto  Cellini.  He  designed  very  many  costly  and 
sumptuous  works  for  the  czar,  the  emperors  of  Germany 
and  Austria,  the  late  kings  of  Denmark  and  Sweden,  and 
the  king  of  Bavaria.  For  nine  years  before  he  resided  in 
Paris  he  lived  in  Pompeii,  directing  excavations,  making 
casts  from  bronzes  found  there,  and  exquisite  copies  in  tem- 
pera  from  antique  frescos.  He  was  arranging  bis  large 
collection  in  the  hope  of  selling  it  en  masse,  when  death 
surprised  him.  Thts  collection,  if  no  heirs  come  forward, 
will  fall  to  the  state  of  Denmark,  of  which  Count  Schlieck 
was  a  subject. 

An  enterprising  member  of  the  French  clergy,  impelled, 
no  doubt,  by  the  success  which  has  attended  the  sale  of 
Benedictine,  Trappistine,  Chartreuse,  and  other  monaste- 
rial  Ikjuors,  has  availed  himself  of  the  publicity  which  re¬ 
cent  proceeilings  have  given  to  the  grotto  at  Lourdes  to  ad¬ 
vertise  a  new  spirit,  which,  taken  internally,  will  be  as 
beneficial  to  the  patient  as  the  waters  of  the  grotto  when 
applied  externally.  In  a  prospectus  headed  “A  Notre 
Dime  de  Lourdes,”  this  Ihiuor,  which  he  has  baptized 
“LTmmortelle,”  is  announced  to  be  made  from  the  water  of 
the  miraculous  fountain  at  Lourdes,  with  an  admixture  of 

K'  nts  and  fruits  from  the  splendid  valleys  of  Luchon,  Eaux- 
nnes,  Cauterets,  &c.  “  It  possesses,  in  addition  to  an  ex¬ 

quisite  iierlume,  qualities  which  render  it  a  very  valuable 
hygienic.  Taken  before  a  meal,  it  gives  an  appetite,  but, 
instead  of  having  a  brutalizing  and  lethal  effect,  like  absin¬ 
the,  it  opens  up  the  channels  of  the  soul.  Taken  after  food, 
it  perfumes  the  mouth,  accelerates  the  digestion,  anil  creates 
steeling  of  comfort  greater  than  can  be  obtained  from  the 
best  cognac  or  the  most  delicious  Chartreuse.  The  most 
stubborn  palate,  the  most  ruined  of  stomachs,  cannot  but 
derive  immediate  benefit  Irom  this  incomparable  Ihjuor.” 

It  was  recently  announced  that  the  well-known  library 
of  Mr.  Thomas  Adolphus  Trollope,  of  Florence,  was  about 
to  be  sold  by  auction  in  that  city.  “  We  now  learn,”  says  the 
Court  Journal  of  October  the  1 9th,  “  that  the  sale,  which 
is  to  commence  on  the  sixth  of  November,  and  will  con¬ 
tinue  every  day  till  the  fifth  of  the  following  month,  will 
comprise,  not  only  the  library,  but  the  famous  collection  of 
objects  of  art  and  antiquity  got  together  by  Mr.  Trollope 
during  a  thirty  years’  residence  in  Italy,  and  most  of  which 
were  purchased  at  a  time  when  such  prizes  were  far  more 
plentiful,  and  were  to  be  had  at  a  far  more  reasonable  fig¬ 
ure  than  will  ever  again  be  the  case.  The  library  has  long 


been  well  known  in  Florence,  and  indeed  in  the  whole  of 
Italy,  as  being  especially  rich  in  the  histories,  several  of 
them  being  exceedingly  rare,  of  the  various  municipalities. 

In  this  department  many  works  figure  in  Mr.  Trollope’s 
catalogue  which  are  absolutely  not  to  be  had  elsewhere. 
The  library  consists  of  some  ten  thousand  volumes.  The 
collection  of  artistic  furniture  is  very  extensive,  and  such 
as  in  many  respects  no  expenditure  would  again  succeed  in 
getting  together.  'There  will  be  many  remarkable  marbles 
and  terre  colte  for  sale,  both  antique  and  mediteval.  In 
fact,  the  dispersion  of  this  rare  collection  will  afford  ama¬ 
teurs  an  opjiortunity  such  as  seldom  arises.  The  sale  will 
take  place  at  the  Villa  Trollope,  rather  mure  than  a  mild 
outside  the  old  walls  of  Florence.” 

An  ingenious  plan  for  preventing  explosions  in  mines 
that  are  caused  by  the  carelessness  of  tobacco-smokers  has 
been  devised  by  a  philanthropist.  Miners,  he  says,  will 
smoke,  like  railway  travellers,  whatever  regulations  may  be 
framed  to  hinder  them  from  so  doing.  It  is  therefore  pro¬ 
posed  to  enable  them  to  enjoy  their  pipes  without  danger. 
To  effect  this  object,  earthenware  jars  of  tobacco  are  to  be 
deposited  on  the  surface  of  the  ground  near  the  pit’s  mouth, 
the  smoke  from  which  can  be  inhaled  through  india-rubber 
tubes  running  inside  the  mine.  Tobacco-smoke  is,  in  fact, 
to  be  laid  on  to  the  mine  as  gas  and  water  are  laid  on  to 
houses.  The  jars  being  lighted  from  above,  the  tobacco 
may  be  smoked  in  perfwt  safety ;  and  the  miners  will  no 
longer  be  tempted  to  carry  lucifer-matches  in  their  pockets. 
Tlie  objection  to  this  scheme  is,  that  the  tubes  might  be¬ 
come  choked  with  oil ;  but  this,  it  is  stated,  may  h«  obvi¬ 
ated  by  causing  the  smoke  to  pass  through  water,  as  in  the 
case  of  a  hookah.  There  is  also  the  objection  that  the 
smoke  might  possibly  refuse  to  pass  through  the  tubes  at 
all ;  but  miners  have  strong  lunirs,  and  by  “  a  long  pull, 
a  strong  pull,  and  a  pull  altogether,”  would  doubtless  suc¬ 
ceed  in  obtaining  a  supply  of  the  noxious  but  fascinating 
fumes,  lor  the  sake  of  which  they  often  sacrifice  not  only 
their  own  lives,  but  also  those  of  their  companions. 

A  SHORT  essay  just  published  by  Prof.  Neumann,  of  Vi¬ 
enna,  on  “Production,  General  Commerce  (Welthandel), 
and  Means  of  Communication,”  contains  some  very  elalxirate 
details  as  to  the  proportion  in  which  articles  of  general 
consumption  are  used  in  different  countries.  'Che  following 
is  his  estimate  of  the  consumption  of  coffee  in  different  coun¬ 
tries,  in  round  numliers  :  Belgium,  nearly  nine  pounds  per 
head  ;  Holland,  seven  ;  Switzerland,  seven  ;  United  States; 
five ;  Germany,  five ;  France,  three  ;  Austria,  one  and  ajhalf. 
Great  Britain,  less  than  one.  Of  tea,  Great  Britain  con¬ 
sumes  more  than  three  pounds  per  head ;  the  United  States, 
one ;  Holland,  one ;  Russia,  about  a  quarter  of  a  pound ; 
other  countries,  quite  insignificant  quantities.  England  ap¬ 
pears,  therefore,  to  be  by  far  the  greatest  tea-drinker  and 
smallest  coffee-tlrinker  of  any  considerable  country.  Bel¬ 
gium  and  Holland  stand  much  ahead  in  the  list  of  coffee- 
drinking  communities.  But  allowing  for  the  different  ratio 
of  consumption  of  tea  and  of  coffee,  we  may  set  down  the 
Americans  as  the  greatest  consumers  of  both  together.  The 
use  of  tea  in  Russia,  considering  the  reputation  which  its 
people  enjoy  in  that  particular,  would  appear  small ;  but  it 
must  be  remembered  that  this  vast  empire  contains  many 
millions  of  inhabitants  altogether  beyond  the  reach  of  for¬ 
eign  luxuries.  It  would  be  a  curious  problem  for  medical 
pbilosophcrs  to  trace  the  different  effects  on  the  stamina  of 
the  respective  populations  produced  by  their  several  tastes 
for  these  gentle  stimulants. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  say  which  of  the  two  use  the 
most  powerful  and  picturesque  language,  the  champions  or 
the  antagonists  of  Rome,  —  M.  Veuillot,  for  instance,  or 
Garibaldi.  After  Montana,  when  Garibaldi  was  found  to 
be  alive,  and  not  dead,  as  had  been  at  first  reported, 
M.  Veuillot,  on  receiving  the  unwelcome  news,  wrote  as 
follows :  “We  hive  always  said  that  God  would  not  allow 
this  man  to  die  on  the  field  of  battle.  He  will  expire  in  a 
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sick-chamber,  surrounded  ‘  by  pills  and  potions,’  blasphem¬ 
ing,  and  dictating  idiotic  despatches.”  A  week  or  two  ago 
Garibaldi  said  of  M.  Thiers,  too  favorably  disposed  towards 
the  Papacy,  that  he  looked  “  with  pity  and  horror  on  that 
blood-^spotted  chameleon  shooting  Communists  at  Satory, 
and  bombarding  the  ocean  at  Trouville.”  Now  a  chival¬ 
rous  organ  of  Catholicism  —  the  Cnuader  —  has  come  out 
with  an  attack  on  Victor  Emmanuel,  in  which  the  vigorous 
audacity  of  Veuillot  and  the  playful  fancy  of  Garibaldi  are 
combined.  “  His  Majesty,”  says  the  Crusader,  “  was  look¬ 
ing  even  more  repulsively  ugly  than  usual ;  his  head  nearl^r 
disappearing  between  his  shoulders  in  consequence  of  his 
increasing  bulk,  and  bis  complexion,  always  dark,  having 
become  nearly  black.  His  neck  is  now  so  short  from 
obesity  that  his  enormous  mustaches  rest  on  each  shoulder, 
and  a  perpetual  scowl  clouds  his  face.  The  excommuni¬ 
cation  is  written  there  in  capital  letters,  and  he  seems,  and 
probably  is,  the  most  miserable,  as  he  certainly  is  one  of 
the  worst  of  men.” 

The  coal  famine,  so  much  felt  in  England,  is  exciting 
more  and  more  attention  in  France.  The  threat  of  the  loss 
or  diminution  of  foreign  supplies  is  turning  people’s  minds 
to  their  home  resources;  tor  the  consumption  of  coal  in 
France  is  considerably  in  excess  of  their  production.  Both 
have  risen  steadily,  if  not  very  rapidly,  during  the  last  fifty 
or  sixty  years ;  but  the  rise  in  the  former  has  been  greater, 
proportionately,  than  that  of  the  latter.  In  1815  France 
produced  881,000  tons  of  coal,  and  consumed  1,112,000; 
and  in  1868  she  produced  13,254,000,  and  consumed 
20,912,000.  Thus,  while  the  production  had  increased  fif¬ 
teen,  the  consumption  had  increased  eighteen-fold.  If, 
therefore,  the  foreign  sources  should  fail  her,  she  would 
not,  at  present,  be  able  to  suppljr  her  own  wants.  We  need 
not  wonder,  then,  that  the  subject  is  attracting  attention, 
or  that  the  Government  —  always  first  to  be  resorted  to  in 
any  difficulty  —  is  called  upon  to  undertake  experiments 
in  search  fur  new  coal-basins.  France  does  not  lack  min¬ 
eral  wealth ;  but  comparatively  little  is  being  done  to 
develop  it.  Prussia  has  set  an  example  in  this,  as  in  so 
many  other  directions,  which  she  would  do  well  to  follow. 
The  activity  manitested  both  by  the  authorities  directly, 
and  through  the  encouragement  given  by  them  to  private 
enterprise,  has  been  attended  by  the  most  favorable  results. 
At  the  present  time,  it  is  estimated  that  about  one  hundred 
and  forty  fresh  borings  are  in  course  of  execution  in  Ger¬ 
many,  wliile  in  France  there  are  only  five.  With  all  the 
efforts  that  have  been  made,  Germany  only  extracts  some 
twenty  millions  of  tons  of  coal  from  her  mines  annually. 
There  are  certainly  sufficient  unexhausted  coal-beds  in 
France  to  last  for  several  generations  yet,  if  only  they  were 
properly  worked. 

When  M.  About  said  to  the  examining  judge  at  Stras- 
burg  that  it  was  just  possible  that  the  French  Government 
might  retaliate  fur  the  injury  done  to  a  French  journalist 
writing  against  Germany  by  treating  in  a  similar  manner 
the  Paris  correspondents  of  the  Cologne  Gazette,  who  every 
di^  insulted  France,  the  reply  made  to  him  was  to  the 
efi^t  that  the  French  Government  might  arrest  as  many 
German  journalists  as  it  pleased.  In  fact  the  only  journal¬ 
ism  which  the  Prussian  Government  much  values  is  journal¬ 
ism  of  the  official  and  officious  kind,  — journalism  through 
which  it  can  make  known  directly,  or,  better  still,  indi¬ 
rectly,  its  views  and  intentions,  present  occurrences  in  a 
particular  light,  and  now  and  then,  on  great  occasions, 
utter  a  menace.  The  Danish  correspondent  of  the  Times 
called  attention,  a  few  days  ago,  to  the  fact,  that  the  recent 
distribution  of  Danish  decorations  among  the  high  military 
and  civil  officials  of  Sleswick  —  as  signifying  reconciliation 
of  Denmark  to  GJermany  on  the  North  Sleswick  question  — 
had  at  once  been  seized  hold  of  by  the  telegraph,  and  flashed 
to  all  parts  of  Europe.  The  threat  publi^ed  in  a  not  very 
famous  journal,  the  Brussels  Echo  du  Parlement,  to  replace 
the  German  ambassador  in  Paris  by  a  consul,  was  spread 
far  and  wide  by  the  same  means.  The  excellent  Berlin 


correspondent  of  the  Daily  Telegrewh,  who  knows  as  well  ai 
any  one  to  what  purposes  Prince  Bismarck  will  sometimei 
turn  a  inendly  journm,  admitted,  the  other  day,  that  the  pro 
cess  was  uot  unfamiliar  to  him ;  and  when  it  is  reflected 
that,  through  telegraphic  agencies  and  the  press,  the 
Prussian  Government  has  contrived,  without  uttering  a  word 
itself,  to  address  two  significant  threats  to  France,  and  to 
proclaim  that  a  good  understanding  has  been  established 
between  Prussia  and  Denmark,  the  utility  of  journalism  to 
Prussia  becomes  evident ;  and  the  contempt  expressed  hr 
the  Strasburg  official  for  the  correspondents  of  the  Co'ogtit 
Gazette  is  unintelligible. 

In  a  characteristic  paper  on  the  “  Emancipation  of 
Women,”  in  the  last  number  of  the  Revue  des  Deux 
Mondes,  M.  Henri  Baudrillart  reminds  us  that  the  present 
movement  is  by  no  means  the  novelty,  in  tlie  way  of  “jus¬ 
tice  for  everybody,”  which  its  promoters  would  have  us  be¬ 
lieve.  For  nearly  four  hundred  years,  women  have  found 
ardent  believers  in  their  absolute  equality  with  the  rougher 
race  of  men.  Cornelius  Agrippa,  once  a  great  power  in 
the  world  of  letters,  as  long  ago  as  1509  published  his 
“  Treatise  on  the  Superiority  of  Women  to  Men,”  which  he 
demonstrated  in  thirty  chapters,  by  a  cloud  of  theological, 
physical,  historical,  cabalistical,  and  moral  proofs.  In 
1552,  Ruscelli  brought  out  a  fresh  book  on  the  same 
side,  based  on  the  Platonic  philosophy,  as  Plato  was 
understood  by  the  theorists  of  the  Renaissance.  Women- 
writers  followed  in  the  same  path,  and  notably  a  fair  Vene¬ 
tian,  Lucrezia  Morinella,  whose  book  was  called  “The 
Nobleness  and  Excellence  of  Women,  together  with  the 
Faults  and  Imperfections  of  Men.”  What  effect  upon  the 
vagrant  affections  of  Henri  Quatre  these  same  views  may 
have  had  when  expounded  in  the  form  of  letters  by  his  first 
wife.  Marguerite  de  Navarre,  it  is  not  difficult  to  sur¬ 
mise  ;  though  M.  Baudrillart  does  not  tell  us  whether 
she  published  them  before  or  after  her  marriage  with 
the  king.  The  seventeenth  century  was  equally  pro¬ 
lific  in  books  asserting  female  pretensions.  One  such 
essay,  according  to  its  title,  “demonstrates  that  women 
are  more  noble,  better  politicians,  more  courageous, 
more  learned,  more  virtuous,  and  more  economical  than 
men.”  Even  the  friars,  which  perhaps  is  not  to  be  wondered 
at,  wrote  in  the  same  strain.  Hilarion  de  Coste  published 
two  huge  quartos,  filled  with  the  praises  of  a  hundred  and 
seventy  women  who  in  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries 
had  been  distinguished  for  their  talents  and  their  virtues. 
Even  this  was  not  enough  for  the  Italian  Ribera,  whose 
book  celebrates  the  “  Immortal  triumphs  and  heroic  enter¬ 
prises  of  eight  hundred  and  fifty  women.”  “  Eight  hundred 
and  fifty  heroines  1  ”  exclaims  M.  Baudrillart.  “  What 
panegyrist  has  ever  treated  men  with  such  a  liberality  as 
this  V  ”  For  the  “  strong-minded  ”  female  herself  he  has 
no  sympathy  whatever,  and  asks  why  an  absurd  war  of  the 
sexes  should  be  added  to  the  war  of  classes  which  troubles 
modern  society. 


Asthma  I — Jonas  Whitcomb’s  Remedy! — Prepared  from  a 
German  recipe,  obtained  by  the  late  Jouos  Whitcomb  in  Eu¬ 
rope.  It  is  well  known  to  bare  alleviated  this  disorder  in  his 
case,  when  all  other  appliances  of  medical  skill  had  been  aban¬ 
doned  by  him  in  despair.  In  no  case  of  purely  asthmatic  char¬ 
acter  has  it  failed  to  give  immediate  relief,  and  it  has  cfl'ected 
many  permanent  cures.  JosarH  Bdbnett  &  Co.,  Boston,  Pro¬ 
prietors. 

White’s  Spkcialtt  fob  Dyspepsia  is  the  only  prompt, 
efficient,  and  safe  master  of  such  symptoms  as  loss  ot  appetite, 
heartburn,  palpitation  of  the  heart,  dizziness,  slecples.sness,  mel¬ 
ancholy,  constipation,  flatulence,  mental  and  physieal  debilitr, 
as  well  as  many  others,  which,  if  neglected,  will  soon  place  “  the 
house  we  live  in  ’’  beyond  the  reach  of  any  remedy.  H.  G.  W bite, 
proprietor,  107  Washington  street,  Boston. 

Detroit  Tbibunb,  oldest  and  best  Michigan  newspaper. 
Daily  has  two  editions  each  day,  and  the  Weekly  edition  has  a 
larger  circulation  than  any  other  two  Michigan  newspapers  cuinbiiud. 


